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BOOK NEWS 


Iateresting Spring Announcements 





FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK 
BY LAND 


By HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 


With 84 full-page illustrations from photographs, 2 route 
maps, appendices of distances, observations, and index, etc. 
326 pages, 8vo, cloth gilt, price, $3.00 net. By mail, $3.16. 
** One of the most exhilarating volumes of travel we have 

read... . A graphic piece of writing, of world-wide interest, 

and a valuable additi_n to the literature of travel,’'— James's 

Gazette, London, 

** It leads through two regions which are at this time full cf 
interest—Siberia and Alaska. . . and thenarrative makes an 
interesting volume.’’—N. Y. Times Saturda) Book Review, 
March 12, 1904. 


A TRAMP IN SPAIN 
FROM ANDALUSIA TO ANDORRA 


By BART KENNEDY 
With 42 full-page illustrations from photographs and sketches, 
and aroute map. 328 pages, 8vo, cloth, price, $2.50 net. 
By mail, $2.65. 
4*,Starting in at Gibraltar and having no knowledge of 
the language, the author tramped alone through the whole 
length of Spain, and records his impressions of the country 


LEO TOLSTOY : A BIOGRAPHICAL 


AND CRITICAL STUDY 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 
12m0, cloth, net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.06. 


‘‘BRIDGE”’ TACTICS 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF SELF INSTRUCTION 
By R. F. FOSTER, Author of “TheWhist Manual,” etc. 
With synopsis of the laws, technical terms, etc, 12mo,cloth, 
gilt edges, price, $1.25. 

* Contains as much information on the subject of the game 
as could be got into a volume. ‘The earnest student will find 
it a safe guide The ‘self-playing’ cards which go 
with it are an excellent invention.” NM. Y. Evening Sun 

*,To be studied in conjunction with the above, he author 
has now prepared a pack of ““SELF-PLAYING BRIDGE 
CARDS,” price, net, 75 cents per pack, 


THE JAPS AT HOME 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 


A remarkably cheap and timely edition of a most amusing 
and instructive description of Japan and the Japanese. 

Well prinied in good type, 8 page illustrations, picture 
paper cover, 8vo, price 25 cents, 


NEWNES’S ART LIBRARY 


With portrait. 


and its people in an unconventional way. 


RHYMES WITHOUT REASON 


By AUBREY HOPWOOD 
Author of Lyrics for a ‘‘ Runaway Girl’’ 
«*,Breezily written verses, suitable for recitation. 
Postpaid, $1.04. 


Adequate reproductions in monochrome of the work of the great 
masters of the past and present in painting and sculpture, 
Each volume with a brief biographical sketch by some well- 
known authority, full lists «f known examples, from 40 to 60 
full-page illustrations, and photogravure frontispiece. Size 
9%x6% in.; artistic vellum and paper boards, per vol, $1.25. 


Already issued: (1) THE WORK OF BOTTICELLI. (2) SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS. (3) THE WORK OF VELASQUEZ. 
(4) CONSTABLE’S COLOUR SKETCHES. (/n preparation.) 


«*,OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF ADVERTISED PRICE, BY 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.,36 East 22d St., New York 


Size, 63,x4% inches, limp cloth, net, $1.00. 


The New Edition of Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English 
Literature treats of 1216 writers 
not mentioned in any other work of a 


similar character in the English language. 


It contains 852 more pages than any work 
of its kind. We will be glad to send to any 


one interested a full descriptive circular, 


COMPLETE IN THREE IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, 
LIBRARY BINDINGS, $15.00 net per set. Carriage extra. 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, PHILA. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BOOK NEWS 


The Issue 


A Novel of the days of Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, and Abraham 


Lincoln. 
a By George Morgan 
of 4 :.¥ Frontispiece, and five drawings by George A. Williams 
Lo rf ‘ ‘ Cloth, is 
CADETS OF GASCONY 


Mr. Stevenson's former book, « At Odds with the Regent,” was widely praised 
for its rollicking adventure and itscleverness. His new book is crammed with ad- 
venture and love-making on every page. 

By Burton E. Stevenson 
Illustrated by Anna Whelen Betts. Cloth, $1.50 


HEART OF LYNN 


Tells of the fortunes, the courage, the temptations, 
and the ambitions of a household of young people 
who have their way to make. There 1s sunshine all 
through the book, 
By Mary Stewart Cutting 
Illustrated by Helen Stowe. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


JAPAN 
TO-DAY, 2:32 


Frontispiece in colors and 27 illustrations from drawings $I 50 t 
by native artists. 12mo. Decorated cloth - Price, ” net. 
Postage, 15 cents extra. 


ce HE volume deals especially with the home-life and characteristics of the 
‘G) Japanese, illustrating many points by anecdotes. A thoroughly readable 
book, and the newest contribution to literature on modern Japan. The 


author for many years lived in Japan. 
Free to any address, handsomely illustrat:d «Spring Book.” 


Publishers- J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. - Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





BOOK NEWS 


Some Timely New Books 


TWO DELIGHTFUL VOLUMES FOR OUT-OF-DOORS: 


A Bachelor in Arcady 


By Halliwell Sutcliffe, author of ‘‘Mistress Barbara.” 


An idyllic love story unhampered by problem or purpose. The author’s 
easy, agreeable, semi-humorous style is here seen at its best. Just the 
book to take with you on aramble to the woodland or country. One of the 
most attractive of the year’s offerings. Frontispiece and title in colors, $1.50. 


Minute Marvels of Nature 
By John J. Ward 


The author—an expert naturalist—here gives us a series of wonderful 
peeps through his powerful microscope, showing some of the myriad 
phases of animal and plant life which lie all about us. The work is 
unique in showing material to be found nowhere else, 
trated. Net, $1.60. Postage 15 cents. 


Profusely tllus- 


TWO SMALL VOLUMES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST: 


The Merchant 
of Venice 


Being Vol. IV of the new 
“First Folio” Shakespeare, 
edited by Charlotte Porter, 
and Helen A. Clarke. 


The original reading of Shakes- 


a es 
Optimism 
By Helen Keller 
‘*Everybody should read the 
essay on ‘Optimism.’ Helen Keller, 
blind and deaf all except the first 
months of the twenty-three years of 


her existence, has_written in this 
latest essay sentences not un- 
worthy of Emerson. Some of them 
might become immortal.’’-NORMAN 
HApPGoopn, in Collier’s Weekly. 


Printed in two colors from special 


peare’s play is here restored in a 
popular text for the first time. The 
book is a veritable pocket variorum. 

“Will hold a place by itself among all the 
reprints of Shakespeare.”’"—7Zhe Outlook, 


Tvpe and presswork by De Vinne. 


Cloth, 50 cts. Limp Leather, 75 cts. 


type by Merrymount Press. 75 cts. 
net, Postage 5 cents. 


net. Postage 8 cents. 


TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS: 


The Life of Dean Farrar 


By his son, Dr. Reginald A. Farrar 
This authorized biography of the late Dean will be found of high 
interest and value. Dean Farrar was one of the strongest personalities 
in England for more than half a century; and the story of his life, here 
told for the first time, throws light upon many other people of his day. 
With portrait. Net, $2.00. Postage 20 cents. 


kin Reli 
Ruskin Relics 
By W. G. Collingwood 

Ruskin’s friend and authorized biographer, here gives us an invalu- 
able collection of reminiscences, anecdotes, Ruskin drawings and other 
“relics’’ of attractive nature, which have never before been accessible 
to the public. They will aid greatly in the study of Ruskin’s life and 
work. Wellillustrated. Net, $2.50. Postage 25 cents. 
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BOOK NEWS 






EARLY FICTION—SCRIBNERS 
TOMASO’S FORTUNE 


AND OTHER STORIES 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Ais: of ““Beslasch of the 


| HE late Henry Seron Merriman left at his death a volume of nearly a score of short stories 
| 
| 


















which possess in an unusual degree the qualities that have made his novels acceptable to 

a multitude of readers. The themes are varied—from a Spanish cafe to a field hospital in 
India or South Africa, with an admixture of sea stories of an original character. The treatment is 
dramatic, the action rapid, the incidents salient, the figures strongly marked types. Altogether the 
book shows that Mr. Merriman was a master of the art of the short story as well as of the novel. 
Some of the titles are 





TOMASO’S FORTUNE ON THE ROCKS SISTER 
A SMALL WORLD “GOLOSSA-A-L” “STRANDED” 
IN A CROOKED WAY THE MULE PUTTING THINGS RIGHT 
The TALE OF ASCORPION IN LOVE AND WAR _ FOR JUANITA’S SAKE 
AT THE FRONT THE END OF THE “MOOROO” 








-— THE TEST 
| By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 



























F | 12mo. $1.50 
‘ A POWERFUL novel of contemporary American life by a writer of very individual and original talent. The 
singular intensity and power to move, shown repeatedly in ‘* Aliens,’’ are here at their strongest, and the situations 
kes- are such as to call out all Mrs. Wright’s exceptional literary art. $1.50 
ina | 
The ! 
um. PEACE AND THE VICES 
i} 
forge By ANNA A. ROGERS 
ace 12mo. $1.50 
cls. | NOVEL of American Navy life pleasantly relieved by a love-story of much originality. Humor, feeling, power, 
dramatic interests, suspense, are all here, blended in just such nicely balanced proportions as one would expect from 
the author of ‘* Sweethearts and Wives.”’ 
By BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 
12mo. $1.50 
high | HE story this new writer here tells and the notable group of new characters she has created shouid insure her a large 
see audience. New York is the scene, and the central figure a man of wealth and leisure whose life, through his 
day temperament and an unfortunate marriage, has fallen into a tragic gulf of isolation. It is a novel of distinguished 
sii charm and interest. ’ 
By HAROLD STEELE MACKAYE 
valu- I2mo. $1.50 
ae ¥ is obvious that, given an aerial machine flying westward at a higher rate of speed than that of the Earth’s diurnal 
aeees revolution, it would be possible to revisit the past. The conception is worthy of Stockton, and Mr. Mackaye is as 


and 





amusing as he is ingenious. Nothing could be more humorous than the picture of the Court of Elizabeth confronting 
the phonograph, the bicycle, the modern newspaper, and the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 









Charles Scribner’s Sons, NewYork 
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BOOK NEWS 


NEW SPRING BOOKS 


“ANew Character Cvrtain of PopularSuccess”’ 


CAP’N ERI 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Illustrated in colors by Charlotte Weber. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. (Second edition within a week after publication.) 
A prominent bookseller and newsdealer writes : ** You 
haye got one of the best books of the kind that has been 
written. Cap'n Eri is fully as lovable a character as Eben 


“A Story that goes.” 


TO WINDWARD 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


Author of **Sea Scamps.”” l2mo. Cloth, with frontis- 


piece in color, $1.50. 


The freshness, spirit, and force of Dr. Rowland’s first 
novel more than sustain the promise of his short stories. 


SSe1y 


Holden and as droll, witty, and original as David Harum. 


Ready Shortly 


THE HOUSE IN THE 
WOODS 


LIFE AND NATURE IN THE 


MOUNTAINS 


THE CITIZEN 


A Stupé OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GOVERNMENT 
By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 


Professor of Geology in Harvard University; Dean of 
mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. 


A brilliant popular exposition of every-day questions in 


the Lawrence Scientific School. 


which every one is interested. 


“A Great Story of American 
Pluck.” 


RUNNING THE 
RIVER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50, 


Not only a fascinating story buta 
picture of Fesh and quaint phases of 
American life which has universal 
and permanent value. 


THE BOSS 


By ALFRED HENRY 
LEWIS 
(Third Edition.) 
mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Great 
Historical 
Explorations. 


The Journey of Coronade, 


the City o 
of Kansas and Nebraska. 


Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by George 


Parker Winship. 


The Lewis and Clark Journals, complete in 
With an account of tiie Louisiana Pur- 
Prof. J. B, MacMaster and an identification 


three volumes. 
chase by 
of the route, 


Edited by 
MRS. MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER 


Women’s Ways of Earning 
Money 

By Cynthia Westover Alden, Presi- 
dent-General of the International 
Sunshine Society. 


Small 122mo. 


THE TRAIL MAKERS 


With Introductions, Illustrations, and Maps. 


1540-42, 
Mexico to the Buffalo Plains 


Delightful Nature Literature 


By 
ARTHUR HENRY 
Each 2mo. Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE ARK OF 1803 


How THE Boys oF THE FRONTIER 
on Tuer Way 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 

A new volume in the East and West 

Series. 

One of the greatest chapters of 
American history lives in this drama- 
tic story by one of the most popular 
of American writers. 


Ready in late A pril. 


THE PAGAN’S PROGRESS 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Author of ** Tom Beauling,”’ ‘Aladdin O’Brien,” etc. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


Cloth. 


$1.00 per volume. 


From 


Two volumes. 


y the Best Authorities. 
The Mothers’ Manual 


By Emelyn L, Coolidge, M.D., Vis- 
iting Physician of the Out-Patient 
Department of the Babies’ Hospi- 


N. Y., ete. 


Each 12mo. 


Mackenzie’s Voyages. 
Colden’s History of the Five Indian Nations. 


New Edition 


AN ISLAND CABIN 
LIFE AND NATURE BY THE 


SEA 
New Uniform Edition 


“Fills an Unoccupied Place.” 


NAPOLEON A SHorT BIOGRAPHY 


By R. M. JOHNSTON 
Illustrated. 
Professor Edward G. Bourne. of Yale University, says: 
“Mr. Johnston’s Napoleon fills an unoccupied place in 
the literature on Napoleon accessible to the +5 
reader and supplies a distinct need.”’ 


l2mo. Cloth. $1.00 neZ. 


tnglish 


NEW FORTUNES 


How _Mo.ty anp Her Brotuers 
Came To BouLper GULCH 


By MABEL EARLE 


The first volume in the East and West 
Series for younger readers 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


* Fresh, strong, thoroughly Ameri- 
can.”’—Boston Herald. 


HIS LITTLE 
WORLD 


A Nove. 
By SAMUEL MERWIN 
mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Prof. JOHN BACH 
MacMASTER 
Consulting Editor. 


Harmon’s Journal of Voyages and Travels 
in the Interior of North America, 


Two volumes. 


Butler’s Wild Northland. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME LIBRARY 


A Series of Practical Books on Practical Subjects 


Each small 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.00 nez. 


Beauty Through Hygiene 

Common Sense Ways to Beauty and 
Health. By Emma E. Walker, 
M.D., Member of the N. Y. Acad- 
emy of Medicine, etc. 


Mrs. Sangster’s Series will constitute the most helpful and suggestive practical home library which has been planned. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





BOOK NEWS 


The Star Spring Novels 


By EDWARD PEPLE 


Izmo. $1.50 


Colored Illustrations by 


Scotson Crark 
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AUVSOU NAWOU V 


The Great Dramatic Story 


HOW TYSON | Ie RAT-TRAP 
CAME HOME we 
By DOLF WYLLARDE 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING Author of ‘* The Story of Eden *’ 
Author of ** The Captured Cunarder”’ 
1zmo - - “ . $1.50 izmo % . ° : $1.50 


A story with two lovely heroines in The story of a strong man, and a weak 


the balance—and a perplexed hero. one—and a woman. 


Write for complete Spring List of New Books, to 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





BOOK NEWS 


THE LATEST AND MOST INFORMING BOOKS ON 


KOREA *” JAPAN 


Korea and Her Neighbors. Isabella Bird Bishop. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. EXCELLENT Maps, 8vo, $2.00. 
The one book absolutely necessary to an understanding of the present situation. ‘ No book yet 
printed gives so clear a picture of Russian enterprise at Vladivostok, Pictures, Maps, Index—all a 
marvel of directness.” — NATION. 


Korean Sketches. James S. Gale. ILLUSTRATED, $1.00, 
Inside sketches by an artist in words, the colors coming from many years of living close to the 
people. 


Evolution of the Japanese. 
Sidney L. Gulick. . 8vo, $2.00 Ner. 


The latest and best book on Japan of to-day. 
A striking sociological study of a people, their 
individual, social and national characteristics. 


Verbeck of Japan. William Elliot 


Griffis. ILLUSTRATED. I2mo, $1.50. 


The man who “trained ’”’ the present victor- “This is by all odds the novel that everbody 


ious Japanese. The kind of a biography that ought to read, especially at this time. I have 
shows in one life the whole life of a nation. ~ read it with delight and can testify from my own 
visit to Korea that it is wonderfully faithful in its 


The Gist of Japan. R. P. Peery. delineation of scenery and character. It is really 


ILLUSTRATED. 8vo, $1.25. more than a novel—it isa great book.’’—ARTHUR 


What the average every-day person wants to J. Brown, author of Mew Era in the Philippines. 
know and many things he would not think of : 
asking about the Yankees of the Orient. 


Rambles in Japan. Canon H. B. Tristram. 


As far removed from the typical book of travels as cameos are from cocoanuts. 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, 8vo, $2.00, 


A Maker of the New Orient. William Elliot Griffis. 


The story of the life work of Samuel R. Brown, a man who with ‘“ Verbeck”’ had much to do with 
shaping the forces that to-day are making history around the Yellow Sea. 


ILLUSTRATED. 1I2mo, $1.25 NET. 


The Educational Conquest of the Far East. Robert E. Lewis. 


ILLUSTRATED. 1I2mo, $1.00 NET. 


Investigation and description of the course and effects of that stream of western education which 
has brought new life to the kingdoms of the East. 


" RTHUR H.SMITH’S THREE BOOKS ON CHINA,” 


says the Philadelphia Press “ may fairly be said to give a clearer idea of China than any or a!l 
of the five or six thousand books published during the past century.”’ 


CHINA IN CONVULSION—VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA—CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS 


2 vols. Illustrated. $5.00 net. Cloth. [Illustrated. $2.00. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street. TORONTO. LONDON. EDINBURGH. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





BOOK NEWS 


Some of Little, Brown & Co.'s Spring Books 


By the author of ** 7'he Shadow of the Czar.”’ A Stirring Tale of the Plains 


THE VIKING’S SKULL | THE RAINBOW CHASERS 


An exceptionally strong, A virile American novel 
dramatic and interest-com- containing a vivid romance 
pelling romance of love of the Western Kansas 
and adventure. land boom of ’85. 


By JOHN R. CARLING, author of “The | By JOHN H. WHITSON, Author of “Barbara, 
Shadow of the Czar” (5th edition). Illus- A Woman of the West.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
trated. 12mo. $1.50 $1.50. 


THE STORY OF A MAN’S TRIUMPH OVER THE FLESH. 


THE WOOD-CARVER OF ‘LYMPUS 


Hucu Armstron, the hero of this unusual story, is one of the 
most powerful and original characters in recent fiction. 
By MARY E. WALLER, author of “A Daughter of the Rich,” etc. Illustrated. ramo. $1.50. 


An American Woman’s Summer Abroad. L | F E A Love Story of Modern Quebec. 
BY THE 


A WOMAN'S WILL| pe atH |GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


A brilliant love story, narrated And other Legends A clever story of the love affairs 

i i d Stories. eer 
—? goes Ps o_o 5 ga of vivacious Nancy Howard. 
with an unhappy American y 


widow for the heroine. Henryk Sienkiewicz} By ANNA CHAPMAN RAY, au- 

Translated from the thor of ‘‘ The Dominant Strain,” 

By ANNE WARNER. Illustrated | Polish by Jeremiah etc. With frontispiece. ramo. 
by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. $1.50. 16mo. $1.00. $1.25. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON INVALID COOKERY 


FOOD AND COOKERY for the SICK and CONVALESCENT 


Contains invaluable information for the trained nurse, mother and others, 
including hundreds of tested recipes. 


By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER, author of “‘ The Boston Cooking School Cook Book,”’ etc. 
With 60 illustrations. 12mo. $1.50 net (postpaid $1.65). 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., poston’ mass. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BOOK 


NEWS 


From 


(3rd Edition) 


AN EVANS 
OF SUFFOLK 


By ANNA FARQUHAR 


Author of ‘‘Her Boston Experiences,”’ etc. 


r2mo, cloth decorative, $1.50. 
An extremely powerful novel of social life in Boston 


FROM THE BOSTON PRESS 


** The characters are excellently drawn; all have both 
reality and individuality.’’—Herald. 


“A very strong story of modern life by a brilliant 
writer, whose work is beingZmore and more read every 
year.’’— Globe. 


‘‘Miss Farquhar can be powerful and pathetic as well 
as witty and satirical. In the character of Evans she 
has achieved a distinctive success, while ‘Bucky’ 
Stranger, the comedy character, alone would raise the 
book out of the class of commonplace novels.’’—7van- 


script, 


Dag c's FICTION 
List 





(3rd Edition) 


HEMMING 
THE ADVENTURER 


A tale of the career of a war correspondent. 


By THEODORE ROBERTS. 


A tale of manly deeds which men will like. 
A “First Book”’ which has succeeded. 


FROM THE NEW YORK PRESS 


“Full of humor, clever dialogue and interesting 
situations.’’— 7imes. 


“A very satisfactory story of adventure which men 
will like exceedingly.”— Evening Mail. 


“A remarkable interpretation of the nomadic re- 
porter’s life.” — Evening Post. 


‘The reader will follow Hemming’s adventures with 
eager interest.”—Sun. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SIGN OF TRIUMPH 


A Romance of the Children’s Crusade 


By SHEPPARD STEVENS, author of “ The Eagle’s Talons,” “‘I Am the King,” etc. 


z2mo, cloth, decovated cover, with illustrations by H. C. Edwards. $1.50. 


An Historical Romance of the Kind that Lives 





The movement called ‘‘ The 
Children’s Crusade,’’ the most 
extraordinary and pathetic inci- 
dent in the religious history of 
the world, has never before been 
used as a theme for romantic 
fiction. ‘‘Sheppard Stevens”’ 
treats it with sympathetic and 
rare intuition. She has created, 
in the boy knight Raoul, a new 
child hero who will live in the 
hearts of her readers. 





THE SIGN OF 
TRIUMPH tt 


SHEPPARD STEVENS] | 


The romantic love of Noel 
Talbot, a gentleman adventurer 
and the brave devotion of the 
Lady Alienor, who resists to the 
end the persecutions of her v.1- 
lainous ‘‘overlord’’ under the 
cruel marriege customs of feu- 
dalism, are pictured with the 
strength of a trained writer of 
romance; and the spirit and 
thought of the times is given 
with the charm of truth. 








L. C. PAGE & COMPANY : 


Boston 
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THE DAY Dodd, Mead 
OF & Company 
THE DOG Announce for publication 


early in March this 
ial new book from 


George Barr the pen of 


McCutcheon |GEORGE BARR 
Author of McCUTCHEON 


“ Graustark,”’ “ The Sherrods,” 
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whose novels have always been 
etc. so well received by the read- 
ing public. 


The thousands of readers who enjoyed the vivid and sustained, but somewhat serious 
imagination of “ Graustark ”’ will be delighted with the same power of imagination dis- 
played in another manner. It required imaginative power to write “ The Day of the 
Dog,” but of a light and playful kind that discloses Mr. McCutcheon as a humorist of 
no mean ability. How the dog, who is very much alive, has his day, during which he 
occupies the centre of the stage, and how, 
springing from the day of the dog,a law- 
suit is begun which culminates in a love- 
suit and transforms a disappointed lawyer 
into a happy lover, is told with genuine 
humor and a brilliant and ingenious fancy 
that never flags. 


With full-page illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher and numerous decorations by Margaret and 
Helen Maitland Armstrong. 


J2mo. Cloth, $1.25 
For Sale at All Bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Publishers 
372 Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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PUBLISHED MARCH TWENTY-FIFTH 


A KNIGHT OF COLUMBIA 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING 


A Story of the War 
Illustrations by GEORGE GIBBS 


all previous efforts. The hero, a graduate of Columbia College, first meets 

the reader in the Academy of Music, New York City, on the occasion of 

Commencement Day, in 1861, at the breaking out of the war. His 
magnificent speech, ‘‘ A Menace to the Flag,’’ delivered on that occasion, full of 
the fire of patriotism, created the most intense excitement, the vast audience 
expressing their approval or otherwise according to their political preferences, for 
as yet the question of ‘‘ which flag ’’ was unsettled in the hearts of many. Then 
comes his enlistment, and he is fully launched on the troubled seas of those stirring 
times. His varied fortunes are closely followed, both in love and war, there 
being two fervent love stories running through the entire book. The plot is 
intricate and exciting, holding the reader in a tense grasp from start to finish. 
The historical scenes of battle are depicted in a manner worthy of this talented 
author, who now tells for the first time The Truth about Chancellorsville, 
exonerating the II!-fated Eleventh Corps trom the odium that has always been 
heaped upon it, thus flatly contradicting previous accounts. This alone will 
be of great interest to soldier and also to civilian. The atrocities of the mob 
during the draft riots in New York come in for stirring descriptions, and 
altogether the story is one ‘‘ to warm the cockles of the heart ’’ and arouse that 

ealthy and vigorous enthusiasm that we all vusedndl 


l THIS charming and romantic novel, General King seems to have surpassed 


CHAPTER CAPTIONS 


1.—Chums. | 10.—Strange Symptoms at 
2.—Assault the First. | Brookside. 

3.—Doubts and Fears. {1.—The Skeleton in the Closet. | 
4.—A Stab in the Back. | 12.—A Double Mystery. 


18.—In Perilous Paths. 
19.—The Leap of a Year. 
20.—An Ominous Day. 

| 21.—The Wreck of the Right 


5.—Away to the Front. 

6.—Trooper Rex. 

7.—A Ride of Mishaps. 

8.— What the Letters Said. 

a Witnesses at Bull 
un. 


Published in one style of binding only. 


| 13.—Disguise. 


} 4. Significant Evidence. 


15.—Court-Martial. 
17.—The Sentry’s Potion. 





Wing. 
22.—Summoned Home. 


| 23.—" The Volcano Under the 
16.—T he Face in the Firelight. | 


City.” 
24.—Revelations. 


12mo, 352 pages, 


PRICE, $1.50, usual discounts 


Also the two great successes of last year by the same author 


“A DAUGHTER OF THE SIOUX” 


Address all orders 


Same prices as above 


“AN APACHE PRINCESS” 


THE HOBART COMPANY, Publishers 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





BOOK NEWS 


' MRS. RORER’S 


NEW 


COOK BOOK 


Is the greatest book of the kind ever offered to the public. It has all the elements of a 
successful book. It covers all departments of cookery thoroughly. A bright, snappy in- 
troduction to each department is given ; then follows an abundance of choice new recipes, 
all original, all absolutely true and sure to work out right. The illustrations are practical, 
and serve to make clear the methods employed. The authon’s name is a guarantee of its 
goodness. 


It’s a big book of 736 pages, besides illustrations. 
Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. Of all 
booksellers or we will mail it on receipt of price. 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


ENGRAVINGS 


GATCHEL: MANNING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELLU S TRA‘TORS 
2) ae oe) es  ~ 2 eae, 
= 


NGRAVERS ¥Y . 
Pia Rial” Bodine "RAS ALLIS T9 Press a >) 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Nelson’s 


PUBLISH THE 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


REVISED BIBLE 


All scholars agree that this edition gives the 
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BOOK NEWS 


New Fiction by American Authors 


AMERICAN LIFE 


| OHIO | + 


Port Argent 


By ARTHUR COLTON, author of 
“Tioba,"’ etc. With frontispiece, 


$1.50, 


This is probably the author’s best 
work so far, though such authorities as 
Tue CRITIC, the Lamp, and the Bookman praised 
“Tioba” heartily. Port Argent is the story of a few 
weeks, about 1890, in a city of the Middle West, a time 
and place of many experiments and many an undenom- 
inated thing. Business, politics, religion, sudden death, 
and love at cross purposes, all figure in the plot, 


NEBRASKA 


Uncle Mac’s 

























| IOWA | 


Aladdin & Co. 


A Romance of Yankee Magic 


By HERBERT QUICK, author of ‘‘ The 
Aladdin Wonderland of America.’ $1.50. 
& 


Co. The romance of a boom town in the 
p _ new West. A promoter and his boy, 
hood friend light-heartedly undertake the enterprise, 
likening themselves to pirates capturing golden argosies- 
When danger comes they quit themselves like men, 
and risk life itself in their effort to save their investors. 
whom they call ‘‘the captives below decks.” Though 
this is a story of business intrigue, love plays a very 


important part. 
| MAINE | | NOVA SCOTIA | 
The Micmac 








From the 
cover of 





The Romance 















Nebrasky 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON, 
authorof ‘' The Ultimate Mo- 
ment.’ With frontispiece. 

1.25. 


Uncle Mac is a genuine West- 
erner who lived in '55 when stren- 
uousness was more a reality than 
a fad. His yarns are character- 
ized by a shrewd humor, and en- 
livened by brisk frontier episode. 


of Piscator 


By HENRY WYSHAM LAN- 
IER. With frontispiece. $1.25. 


A tale of how the trout and land- 
locked salmon temporarily lost 
tneir magic for Piscator before the 
mightier spells cast by the Peri: 
of how he was greatly tempted 
by Circumstance, of much fishing 
and other things. 


By 8. CARLETON. With three 
decorations. $1.25. 


A striking tale full of the spirit 
of the *“‘great out doors.’’ The 
“humans” interesting as they are, 
are dominated by the great Nova 
Scotian swamp. Mrs. Marescaux, 
who comes to the herv in his camp, 
is as fascinating as she 1s unscrup- 
ulous. 












The Transgression of Andrew Vane 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL, Author of ‘‘Zut and Other Parisians.'’ $1.50. 


A tale of certain members of the American Colony in Paris. There is no attempt to drag in, elaborate, or 
embellish the questionable side of that city, but neither does the author step over or around what he finds has 
a natural place in his narrative. 


In the Dwellings of 
the Wilderness 
An episode in Florence under the last of the Medicé 


By BRYSON TAYLOR. With decorations in color. By TREADWELL CLEVELAND, JR. With three 
$1.25. views in color by ELIOT KEEN. $1.25. 


A gallant Frenchman, his resourceful servant, and a 
certain lady pass a very exciting night among some of 
the most picturesque figures iu history, much of it in 
the prison-like Strozzi Palace. 


A Night With 
Allessandro 


ssible 
, only 


_ The weird adventures of three American engineers 
inan Egyptian desert, who enter a buried tomb. The 
Strange events that follow are told inipressively and 
plausibly. 





New Impressions of Popular Fiction 
5TH IMPRESSION (3 in 2 weeks) of 








16TH IMPRESSION OF 


sw | The Lightning The Holladay Case 
e. Also Conductor  s:.5. $1.25. 










e*, The publishers’ illustrated leaflet of Spring Books or their catalogue of General 
Literature with 36 small portraits, free. 


Henry Holt & Company, 
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BOOK NEWS 


Books Worth Reading 





According to the Pattern 
BY GRACE LIVINGSON HILL 
Six illustrations. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08 


“An nteresting and well written story of the effort 


of a woman to win back the love and interest of her 


husband. Her fight is against an unscrupulous 
woman of the world.” — Baptist Standard. 


“ The story, while dramatic in itself, is given aug- 


mented interest by the vivid style in which its scenes 


are portrayed,””—How /o Anow the Books. 


THE SIGNAL LIGHT 


By MILDRED SCARBOROUGH 


Fully illustrated. 12mo, 219 pages. 
net; postpaid, $1.08 


| 
| 





Price, $1.00 | 





There are many quaint old towns on the Connecti- | 


cut River; Middle Eckham is the one around which | 


| 


this story centers. Griswold, a miser, who owns most | 


of the town property, his niece and a New York 


girl are the principal characters, The style is good, 


| 
} 


the descriptions are varied, and interest is sustained | 


to the last page. 


| 


A LILY OF FRANCE 


A Sixteenth Century romance of intense interest, 
By Caroline Atwater Mason. Price, regular 
edition, $1.10 net; by mail, $1.25, Edition De 
Luxe, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 

The Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘* Neither his- 
tory nor fiction has ever attempted to tell this dra- 
matic, almost tragic, story as Mrs. Mason has here 
presented it.” 


A WIND FLOWER 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 290 pp. 
Price, 75§c. net; postpaid, 82c, Beautifully deco- 
rated cloth binding, uncut edges, gilt top. 


“« Few would surmise that under such a title lay a most 
subtle and thorough analysis of high church claims, 
. . . The book is worthy of a place among the year’s 
best fiction.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE WINNER 


By EVERETT T. TOPMLINSON. Price, $1.00 
net ; postpaid, $1.10 





‘The boys and girls whom he describes are true to 
life, and while they are not all models, the contrast 
brings out the best characteristics in the good ones, and 
inspires in the reader a desire to be a ‘ Winner’ too, 
The volume is attractively bound and cleverly illus- 
trated.””"— The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


THE WARD HILL BOOKS 
By EVERETT T. TOSILINSON. 
Price, $1.00 net per vol., postpaid, $1.10. Charac- 
teristic sketches of boarding school and college life 


equally as entertaining and somewhat similar to “‘ Tom 
Brown at Rugby.” 


Ward Hill at Weston. The main incidents in these 

stories are true. The boys themselves are real boys 
and not the “ goody-good’’ characters one so often 
reads about. 
‘‘A breezy, healthful story of a boy’s life at school. 
His desires, temptations and victories are all dealt 
with. The average boy will not want to lay it down to 
do his ‘chores’ until the last page is read.” —7he New 
York Press. 


Ward Hill the Senior. 
ing school life. 
‘““The boys have a book not often surpassed in Mr. 
Tomlinson's.‘Ward Hill the Senior.’ We commend it 
very heartily.”— The Congregationalist. 

Ward Hill at College. A picture of college life which, 
while full of interest, is also calculated in the highest 
degree to exert a healthful influence. 

‘A wholesome, helpful story in every way.’’—7he 
Chicago Chronicle. 


Recommended by the New York Public Library, in The 


A characteristic sketch of board- 


New Yerk Tribune, as among the most popular books. 





American Baptist Publication Society 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE LATEST MACMI 


FICTION 


By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden”? etc. 


The Adventures of 
Elizabeth in Rugen 


“The real charm of the delectable Elizabeth's books is 
her own refined, tender, wholesome, womanly nature 
beneath their buoyant optimism and intellectual vi- 
vacity.”— The Record-Herald, Chicago. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS'’ 
The American Prisoner 


A story of Dartmoor in 1812. ‘‘ Head and shoulders 

above any other book of the month. It posesses every 

element that makes for interest.—Baliimore Sun. 
Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. CYRUS BRADY’S 
A Little Traitor to the South 


A well-told storv, quick in action, tense and well sus- 
tained in its climax, distinctly southern in tone, “A 
war-time comedy with a tragic interlude.” 
Illustrated in colors by A.D. Rahn, with 
decorations by C. E. Hooper. 


Mrs. SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S 
The Day Before Yesterday 


Is the story of a lovably trying child told with rare un- 
derstanding of the child's point of view, in a strain of 
half wistful, half amused reminiscence. ‘“ It leaves an 
impression of cleanness and coolness and sweet living 
on the memory ”’ says the Yew York Evening Pst. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss MARCERY WILLIAMS’ 
The Price of Youth 


Is a clever, insistent drawing—a vivid sketch, full of 
individuality and wit, of the unusual but by no means 
improbable circumstances of a girl’s experience among 
the pines of an out-of-the-way village in New Jersey. 
Cloth, $7.50, 


MissMARCARET SHER WOOD’S 


The Story of King Sylvain 
and Queen Aimée 


A dainty, poetic story of how two royal lovers escaped 

the court and wandered unafraid in the forest to find 

gladness, home and a garden; also of how with great 
misgiving they brought a little son to claim his own. 

Decorated and illustrated by Sarah S. Stillwell. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


ONOTO WATANNA’S 


New Japanese Novel 


Daughters of Nijo 


Gives an unusually interesting view of the Imperial 
Court. By the Author of “The Wooing of Wistaria,”’ ‘A 
Japanese Nightingale’’ and ‘The Heart of Hyacinth.” 

Tilustrated in colors and decorated 


éy KivoKicn1 SANO. Cloth, $7..50. 


NEWS 


LLAN PUBLICATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Mr. FREDERICK AUSTIN OCC 


Indiana University. 


The Opening of 
the Mississippi 


A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 

IN THE AMERICAN INTERIOR 
The story of the p-olonged diplomatic negotiations in 
which the purchas:: of Louisiana was but one incident 
—an important ove to be sure. Four nations, Spain, 
France, England and the United State, were from time 
to time involved in it, and no account of the great Mid- 
dle West is complete without a careful survey of its 
devious courses, *‘A thoroughly well-done and satisfac- 
tory piece of work.—N. Y. Sun. 

Clot’, 8vo, $2.00. (Postage, 22c.) 


By LEWIS O. BRASTOwW, D. D. 


Yale University. 


Representative Modern 
Preachers 


Careful and critical estimates of nine men who have 
been leaders of various schools of preaching during the 
last century. Cloth, cr., 8vo, $1.50 net. ( Postage 13¢.) 


“It is unique in its class a selection so made as 
to illustrate the leading forms in which Christian truth 
can be presented.”—7. 7. Munger. 


Dr. SAMUEL D. McCONNELIL, 


Rector of All Soul’s Church, New York 


Christ 


The author of ‘The Evolution of Immortality’’ aims 
to substitute for the blurred indistinct doctrinal cuncep- 
tion of Christ, a clear and simple outline as the suffi- 
cient basis of religious faith. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net. (Postage, roc.) 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAM STREETER’S 
The Fat of the Land 


“It is wonderfully attractive and withal is as 
practical and full of common sense as a balance sheet.”’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage r2c. extra. 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S 
The People of the Abyss 


“The underworld of London has been pictured many 
times before But Mr. London alone has made 
it real and present to us,’'—/ndependent. 


New and cheaper Edition, cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage 20C.) 


By PAUL H. HANUS 


Harvard University. 


A Modern School 


A book for the general reader as well as for the teacher 
whose direct professional interest is in the methods of 
preparing a pupil in an all-around way for the duties of 
an active life, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. (Postage, 13¢.) 


On NET books ordered from the publishers, carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 FifthAv., NewYork 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The Most Interesting Book of the Year 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY 
HERBERT SPENCER 


An American friend of Spencer who has read the book says: ‘‘ It is as broad and 
many-sided as human experience, and the marvel and charm of it is its simple, straight- 


forward, and obvious truthfulness. 


It seems to me to exceed any of his former works 


in interest and practical value; and I have been a constant reader of his writings from 


their first publication in this 


native frankness have made his account of his life very open and unreserved. 
might err in this direction he got the advice of confidential friends. 


country. 


Mr. Spencer’s supreme loyalty to truth and his 


Lest he 
After reading it 


and approving it entirely, Huxley remarked that it reminded him of the ‘Confessions’ 
of Rousseau, without any of the objectionable features of that work.” 


With illustrations, many of them from the author’s own drawings. 


8vo, cloth, 2 vols., in 


a box, $5.50 net. Postage, 40 cents additional. 


THE MAN 
ROOSEVELT 


A Portrait Sketch 
By FRANCIS E, LEUPP 


Washington Correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post 
An unprejudiced personal study 
of President Roosevelt by one who 
has known him intimately for 
twenty-five years, as a manand a 
friend as well as a politician and a 
statesman. Itis written from a 
thorough knowledge of practical 
politics, and with all the candor 
and fearlessness of a trained news- 
paper man; is rich in anecdote 
and contains many bits of hitherto 
unwritten history. It is a revela- 
tion of THE MAN, HIS AIMS 
and HIS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Illustrated from photographs. $1.25 
net. Postage 12 cents additional 


THE MODERN 


By AMOS K. FISKE 


A new volume in Appletons’ Business Series. The 


only complete popular treatise on t 


ployed by the great banks of the present day. 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net 
Postage, 12 cents additional 


NEW FICTION 


THE IMPERIALIST 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES 
(SARA JEANNETTF DUNCAN) 


Author of ‘‘An American Girl in Lon- 
don,”’ etc. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE VINEYARD 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(MRS. CRAIGIE) 
Author of ‘‘The Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham," etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 


In Which a Woman Tells 
the Truth About Herself 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE CLUSE of the DAY 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


Author of “ The Daughter of a 
Magnate,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


BANK 


DOLLARS AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By SIR PHILIP BURNE-JONES, 
Bart. 


With many illustrations from his 
own drawings. 

A volume of friendly criticism 
and commendation written out of 
the author’s impressions of Ameri- 
can social and public life obtained 
in his recent sojourn of a year in 
the United States. A fresh view 
of ourselves through the eyes of 
others is alwaysinteresting, and in 
this instance is especially so, com- 
ing as it does from one who re- 
mained in the United States long 
enough to write upon observation 
and not from chance impression 
of the hurried traveler. The many 
illustrations by the same hand give 
the book a permanent value. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net 
Postage to cents additional 


How to Know Oriental Rugs 


By MARY E. LANGTON 


he methods em- 
districts. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


A popular treatise at a popular price. Beautifully 
illustrated. With 12 colored plates, many full page 
illustrations in half-tone, and a map of the rug 


Postage, 15 cents additional 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Volume 


260 
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THE TALENT THAT IS GIVEN 


IME was when poets sang because their 
T spirits overflowed with music which 
they were compelled to vent in metri- 
cal harmonies. Time was, too, when the gift 
of a fine voice meant happy caroling free for 
the enjoyment and uplifting of the whole of 
mankind. And time was, indeed, when actors 
performed because the inherent dramatic in- 
stinct was so strong as to demand artistic 
expression. 

But time is now when verse is forced and 
contrived for merely petty parade, when sing- 
ers barter their God-given attributes for gold, 
when actors connive for that form of drama 
which financially will reap the greatest harvest 
of dollars. 

Talent nowadays is a species of possession, 
the worth of which is estimated not by the 
spiritual and moral good that it may accom- 
plish or by the aesthetic enjoyment that it 
may afford, but by the commercial possibilities 
with which it would seem invested. 

What has become of the art ideal or whither 
has vanished away the spirit of work for the 
work’s sake? 

For what purpose think you was Patti 
blessed with the power of exquisite song, for 
what reason was the genius of music wrought 
in the fibre of the Strauss soul? 

Why but that the liquid notes of the grea 
singer might lift out countless hearts and raise 
up numberless spirits from amid the immediate 
sordid surroundings and the prosaic settings 
of the routine of daily existence, why but that 
the inspiring productions of the musician’s 
compositions might reveal the glories of an in- 
visible world to the concourse of those who 
would listen? 

Talent and genius are divine endowments, 
freely bestowed and no doubt intended for free 
distributing powers. That by the employment 
of his gifts an artist is enabled to supply the 
everyday necessities of life, seems in every 
way legitimate, but that by this same employ- 


ment he lays the foundations for fortune, nay, 
many times accumulates a vast fortune, is 
surely a perverted use of material and capa- 
bilities but lended him. 

The standard of compensation that within 
recent years has been set up by artists, places 
most of the finest music and drama beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means. The re- 
sult is that grand opera, recitals of the highest 


class and plays of the best order produced by 
the most talented and best-equipped companies 
are open chiefly to the class of the wealthy, 


many of whom attend these “events” more ab- 
sorbed in the matter of dress and the fashions 
than interested in the art thus set before them. 
Meanwhile how many souls outside are hun- 
gering and thirsting for the banquets of de- 
light thus spread oftentimes in vain before the 
world-weary and blase! What might not the 
presentation of Wagner’s “Ring” mean to the 
struggling poet, disheartened and discouraged 
by the coldness and depreciation of the atmos- 
phere around him? What might not an even- 
ing spent amid music of the finer, higher type 
mean to the sensitive spirit set amid environ- 
ments that daily irritate and crush it, the spirit 
yearning for the things that are different and 
needing every possible opportunity for feeling 
the soothing and strength-imparting beauties 
of those realms for which its nature cries out? 
In earth’s dimmest, darkest corners are often 
found the tenderest, most comprehensive souls. 
To such, a finely rendered aria is a revelation, 
an opening up a world of imagination on which 
the spirit can draw for inspiration days and 
months and years. What a chance to realize 
the best and highest possibilities of his power 
is afforded the artist with an audience of such 
as these! And yet the talent of the present 
age forfeits day by day these blessed privileges 
of ministering to the needy and deserving and 
appreciative, preferring rather to conserve its 
best effort and endeavor for the few that can 
“pay the price.” What wonder that genius is 
being so manifestly withheld from our age! 





HE IS RISEN 


were roused 
To grief; and sorrowed at his passing, 
The thunder roared and rolled, 
the jagged lightning leaped, 
And darkness made the 
world one blot of gloom, 
The Crucifixion was as Doom! 


H* died. And all the elements 


He slept in death! Expectancy 
Beat with a pulse insistent but subdued 
In all men’s hearts. His promise 
had been given 
To rise again when the third day 
should break, 
And half in fear and half in hope 
They looked for Him to wake. 


He rose. Ail nature felt the thrill 

Attending Death and the dark Tomb’s 
vanquishment, 

Great mountains trembled and the 
high trees bowed and bent, 

The rivers bubbled and resolved 
into a sparkling spray, 

It was the Resurrection Day! 


Then was the earth all calm and 
golden-tinted, 

And the air was balm 
and flower fragrant, 

Each spirit sang its song—a 
hymn of reverence, 

Commingled with a beauteous newborn joy! 


He is risen! 

Mankind’s redemption sure! 

Established immortality ! 

No more the haunting vision of the 
dank, damp hole, 

But always now and evermore, 

Assurance of a life, a home beyond! 

“© death, where now thy sting? 

O grave, where now thy victory?” 
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BRONZE VASE 
A Specimen of Modern Japanese Art 


Courtesy of L. C. Page & Co, 


From ‘‘ Japanese Art” 


TIMELY TOPICS 


T is not. a question among deeper 
thinkers of Russia against Japan 
and vice versa, but of the East 

against the West. The present conflict 
cannot be viewed as the strife of indi- 
viduals, it must be looked upon as a great 
crisis, one of the turning points in the 
history of the world, a solution of a prob- 
lem that has long agitated the Powers and 
has now reached the point where disen- 
tanglement is essential. 

On the one hand we have the East, rep- 

resented by Japan. The East is in danger 
of servitude, of absorption. She is not 


deserving of such subordination ; she may, 
it is true, lack much of Western enterprise 
and Western material rise, but her indi- 
viduality, strong through a _ thousand 
years, merits continuousness. She has 
her arts and her customs. She may adopt, 
she may imitate, but to remain a distinct 
personality she must not forfeit her indi- 
vidual and basal characteristics. 

Now the point is, which is better for 
the progress of the world—Asia as Asia 
or Asia Westernized, rather European- 
ized? 

For commercial gain in the West doubt- 
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less the latter conclusion is the more de- 
sirable; but stay, is commercial gain the 
best and highest aim, and one purely justi- 
fiable? Commercial gain brings the con- 
troversy of labor versus capital, now so 
evident in our own country, and is this a 
thing to be desired? It brings deteriora- 
tion of the arts, the fall of the high ideal 
in literature and the fine arts. Is this an 
end to be attained? 


In the East genius 


THE COOLIE’S WIFE 

Courtesy of F. H. Revell Co. From ‘‘ Korean Sketches’’ 
and talent still demand and receive their 
just reward. In the West genius sells 
itself and kills itself for gold, and talent 
is employed as material for speculation. 
Japan exemplifies the East modified to 
a degree that makes relations with the 
West practicable, and should make them 
agreeable. China, so near to Japan, and 
necessarily much under her influence, 
would likely attain to something of the 
same estate. But let Russian, or, more 
generally, European greed encroach upon 
China’s territory, overwhelm it and absorb 
it, and lo! you have a land and a people 
under bondage, chafing and prone to dis- 
content, dishabilitated in fact, and invaded, 
writhing under the compulsion of a con- 
formation along lines foreign and distaste- 
ful to their nature. 


NEWS 


The West, in its egotism and effrontery, 
has neglected to look square in the face the 
fact that she may learn from the East 
almost as much as she herself can and 
would teach. But. this she either fails 
to realize fully or refuses to recognize and, 
for petty, mercenary gain, she would de- 
stroy a no less noble in that it is a foreign 
civilization. 

In her narrowness and lack of foresight 
she would thrust her inferior productions 
upon a people whose own works in numer- 
ous directions are superior, and would do 
it as one confers an inestimable favor. 

Would it not seem wiser to give Japan 
and China a further chance te advance and 
yet to remain Asiatic? | Why constrict 
civilization to the narrow lines of one 
form? Would we have all flowers made 
alike? Would we sacrifice the rose to in- 
crease the numbers of the buttercup, or 
the buttercup to make all the field flowers 


THE COOLIE 
Courtesy of F. H. Revell Co. From “‘ Korean Sketches’ 


daisies? Would not the more promising 
conditions in civilization embrace diver- 
sity? Why should not the East comple- 
ment the West, at least until either the 
one or the other shall have ascended to that 
plane whereon it would embrace every best 
thing and lack every unnecessary and every 
untoward feature? 
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TIMELY 


THE STUFF THE JAPANESE ARE MADE OF 


HERE is much questioning as to the 
capabilities of the Japanese. The 
following article for which we 

have to thank THE NEw YorK EVENING 
Post, and which we have every reason 
to believe is authentic, may silence some 
of the doubts now prevailing, and may 
also serve to show something of the possi- 


bilities of the Eastern peoples. 

In comparing the strength of the Russian 
and Japanese fleets in the Far East no account 
has been taken of the fighting qualities of the 
men behind the guns. 

It is difficult to estimate the merits of the 
Russians, for they have never been tested in 
marine warfare. They are admirably trained 
on the British navy model, and most experts 
agree that they should give an excellent ac- 
count of themselves. More than that cannot 
be said. 

But with the Japanese navy it is different. 
The officers and men have stood the test of 
war most creditably. In no naval battles in 
history were deeds of heroism more common 
than during the China-Japanese War. The 
Japanese recount hundreds of them, and so do 
the foreign officers and newspaper correspond- 
ents who were with the rival navies during 
that war. Here are a few of the most strik- 
ing stories which show the sort of men who 
make up the crews of Japan’s warships: 

At the sea fight off Haizang—better known 
as the battle of the Yalu—the Chinese iron- 
clads Ting Yuen and Chen Yuen were far 
superior in armament and size to any vessels 
in the Japanese fleet. Every Japanese officer 
and sailor was keen on destroying them, and 
one of the vessels was hit over 300 times. 

Two Japanese, on different ships, asked with 
their dying breath: “Has the Ting Yuen sunk 
yet?” One was a marine on the flagship Mat- 
sushima. He had received ten wounds and 
was horribly burned. In reply to his ques- 
tion his captain told him that the Ting Yuen 
was disabled, and they were about to attack 
the Chen Yuen. He smiled with joy and died. 
The other man was a seaman on the Akagi. 
When told that the Ting Yuen was on fire he 
cried, “We have her at last!” and expired. 

Japanese sailors are mindful of their duty 
even in the agony of death. At Haizang an 
armorer named Kujuro on the Itsukushima 
was mortally wounded. As he lay dying on 
the deck he drew a key from his pocket and 
waved his hand until one of his comrades came 
to him. 

“Here is the key of the tool chest in the 
torpedo tube room,” he said. “Give it to the 
officer in charge of the chest. I am dying, and 
if it could not be found great trouble and con- 
fusion would arise.” 

Then he rolled over and died. 

Haizang produced innumerable heroic deeds. 
“There were so many casualties that the 
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corpses could not be carried below,” said 
Lieutenant Kimura Kokichi, who was in the 
thick of the fight aboard the flagship Mat- 
sushima. “Instead of being at all intimidated 
at this, the survivors at once stepped into the 
places of the fallen, even before any command 
to that effect could be given. The firing was 
never for a moment permitted to slacken. 
“Even the non-combatants were stirred by 
the noble ardor of the fighting men and begged 
for permission to join them. One man who 
had been shot in the abdomen objected to 
being carried to the surgeon’s ward. He did 
not want to be the cause of taking any of the 
fighters away from their work at the guns. 
“Another, after having had his face burned 


out of all recognition in attempting to ex- . 


tinguish a fire, stood by, helping all he could 
until the flames were put out, when he fell 
dead. A chief gunner whose under-jaw had 
been shot away, and who, therefore, could not 
utter a word, signed to a subordinate with a 
nod to take his place and fell dead after he 
had placed the handle of the gun lever in the 
subordinate’s hand. But such instances of 
heroism were not confined to the Matsushima. 
They were repeated time and again on every 
ship that had part in the battle.” 

A bugler on the Fuse was struck in the abdo- 
men by a fragment of a shell while in the act of 
sounding a signal. He extracted the splinter 
of iron with his left hand and still held the 
bugle to his lips with the right: 

A doctor came up and offered to bandage 
the wound, which was painful and dangerous. 
The bugler refused to go below or even to 
waste time being bandaged. “I must go on 
giving the signals until my strength fails me,” 
he said. A few minutes later he was shot 
dead. 

Some foreign critics have declared that the 
nerves of Asiatics are not good enough to en- 
able them to handle the complicated machinery 
of modern warships with coolness and disci- 
pline in the heat of a conflict. lt was asserted 
that the Japanese would be too flurried and 
excited to make the best use of their excellent 
ships. But eye-witnesses say the most rigid 
discipline and perfect order were maintained 
on all the Japanese ships during the sea fight 
of Haizang. 

Lieutenant Kimura Kokichi, already quoted, 
asserts that the gunners “never fired at the 
enemy until the aim was certain, and this even 
when a hostile vessel was quite close.” After 
firing they carefully piled the cartridge hulls 
neatly in a corner of the deck. Not one was 
tossed overboard. 

“All the ordinary rules and regulations were 
observed even in the hour of conflict,” said 
another eye-witness of the fight. “Everyone 
did his appointed duty without hesitation and 
without blundering. Whether in bringing up 
powder and ammunition, in adjusting the guns, 
in caring for the wounded, or in effecting tem- 
porary and needed repairs, no disorder was 
apparent. Everything went like clockwork. 
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“Even in such minor matters as cleansing 
the decks, personal cleanliness, the taking of 
meals and the changing of watches, there was 
no deviation from the regulations of every 
day. All proceeded as orderly as on occasions 
of ordinary drill. Whenever the sailors’ time 
was not busily employed some officer would 
read aloud to them the latest imperial rescript 
or exhort them to do their duty as loyal and 
patriotic sons of Japan. There was not a single 
instance of cowardice or insubordination.” 


Courtesy of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews” 


NEWS 


THE WOMEN OF JAPAN 


VIDENTLY the women of Japan 
are heroic and as up-to-date in 
time of war as are our own Amer- 

ican women. 

Writes Mrs. Sadazuchi Uchida in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY: 

“The women of Japan do not go out and 


fight to-day as they have done on rare occa- 
sions in the past. We had an Empress once 
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QUESTI 


THE JAPANESE BATTLESHIP ‘‘SHIKISHIMA’”’ 

One of the six heavy-weight battleships of Japan’s navy. The SAzkishima is a first-class battles 
of over 15,000 tons and 18 knots’ speed. It was this type of vessel, more powerful than any in the Russ 
fleet, that was used by Admiral Togo to keep the Russian ships and land batteries busy while his torpé 
craft made their historic dash. 


long time 
who led an army into Korea and fought at Pus clans 
the head of her soldiers. And even in the last 
century, when the Shogun made his last stand 
against the Mikado, nearly a thousand women 
and girls belonging to families attached to the 
Shogun fought behind and upon the castle 
walls, and many were killed. 
“It is different now. Only the men go out 
But there is much left for the women to do, 
and there is not a woman in Japan who will 
shirk her duty. Not only must she take care 


of the family while the men are away, but she 


It might be noted right here that the 
jealousy and rivalry often obtaining among 
Western military forces seems utterly ab- 
sent from the characters and acts of the 


men of the Far East. The recognition of 
authority is taken more as a matter of 
course, and individual faith and loyalty to 
a common cause rather than desire for 
personal aggrandizement. seems to furnish 
the motive every time. 
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must work for the soldiers. Our Empress Nicholas does, however, appear greatly 
herself is the patron of the Japanese Red Cross Jacking in individual force. That his in- 


Society, whose president is always a prince of ° de ° : 
the royal house. With her own hands the Em- tentions are good and his ideals high is 


press prepares bandages and clothing for the fairly sure, but it is undoubtedly a fact 
men in the field; and so great was her personal _ that he falls short in possessing the execu- 
interest 1n the men who fought in the war with tive strength needful for the execution of 


China that at the close of the war she gave an . did . 
artificial limb to every man who had lost one his theories in a practicable form. From 


on the battlefield. all accounts, Mr. White’s included, the 

“The women who act as nurses must lay ‘Tzar is physically frail, and, furthermore, 
aside their kimonos and wear the regular dress unusually susceptible to the influence of 
of a hospital nurse. Both before and since the women about him. This implies an 


the war with China the women of Japan have f : “ : : 
attended the hospital training schools, where effeminancy scarcely in keeping with his 


instruction is given by American and European kingly and exalted position, and furnishes 
nurses, and there are now no better nurses in additional explanation for his unpopularity 
the world than those of Japan.” among his own people. 


QUESTIONING THE PERSONAL COURAGE 
OF THE TZAR 


TIMELY and _ interesting article 
was one in Evrrysopy’s for 
March. It was written by Mr. 
Amold White, a man supposed to be well 
acquainted with Russian conditions and to 
be capable of speaking with authority as 
regards the character of the Tzar of the 
Russias. In connection with a prevalent 
doubt as to the personal courage of the 
Russian monarch Mr. White writes the 
following : 
“The Russians like a jovial, burly ruler, who 
n drink hard, who loves fighting, and whose 
personal courage is undoubted. Ever since 
he episode at Otsu, when the Tsar’s life was 
tndangered by the would-be murderer, there 
been a doubt as to the personal courage of 
he Tsar. This doubt is owing to an indiscreet 
letter which was written by the Crown Prince 
of Greece to his father, and which by some SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 
acci oka 1g ephaon was —< by — 
om ens the report was widely circulate 
throughout Rasies.” Tie letter pane ts pron SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 
pisode of the attempted assassination, and the N the death of Sir Leslie Stephen 


town Prince of Greece, after dwelling on the . 
ene wherein the Japanese madman struck at the English world of letters and 
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4 his cousin, the Tsarevitch, used words which learning loses one of her leaders. A i 
deg have become historical in Russia—Then Nickie Sir Leslie Stephen was the son of A 
is ton ad -ecomed ss cy oe name by which the Sir James Stephen, author of “Es- ‘- 

Sar is known to his relations, especially to says and Ecclesiastical Biography,” a 


his cousins, with whom he loves to cycle. For * pales 
long time the half-disaffected and contemptu-’ and was born at Kensington, London, 


ight at MPs clans which form society in Russia re- on November 28, 1832. He _ went 
the last Mpeated with shrugs of the shoulders—‘Then to Eton and from there to King’s 
t stand ickie ran, then Nickie ran.’ The episode is not College, London, ending at Trinity Hall, 


women @ergotten and the hands of the Emperor as a : 
| to the MPCace-maker are seriously hindered by the Cambridge, where he took the degrees of 


. castle Me'@gestion of pusillanimity in a moment of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in 

manger. The suggestion is probably unjust, 1854 and 1857 respectively. For several 
go out. ome living in an electrical atmosphere, years he remained in the alma mater as 
. to do, assassination always in the air, and the . ‘ : % 
sho will Memory that the majority of his ancestors astatea® Gabor and Clark Lecturer in Eng 
ke cate MAY Perished by violent death, has no doubt lish Literature, but in 1846 he went to Lon- 


but she trained the nerve of the Russian Emperor.” don to engage in literary work. In‘1871 
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he became editor of the CORNHILL MaGa- 
ZINE, founded by Thackeray in 1859, and, 
strangely enough, he soon after married 
Thackeray’s youngest daughter, who died 
in 1875. Three years later he was mar- 
ried to Miss Julia Duckworth, who also 
died, in 1895. In 1882 he agreed to be- 
come the editor of the DicrioNaRy oF 
NATIONAL BrioGRAPHY, retiring first from 
the editorship of the CorNHILL. For one 
year, 1883-1884, he was again lecturer in 
English literature at Cambridge. 

Mr. Wilfred Meynell, in writing of Sir 
Leslie Stephen, remarks upon his having 
looked so perfectly the man of letters. He 
describes him as having a pale and 
thoughtful face, the exaggerated stoop of 
the student, and the locks of a poet. “He 
was everywhere recognized as an evident 
personality, at once literary and pictur- 
esque.” 

As a writer he was particularly active 
from 1871 on until the very time of his 
death. His principal published works 
number some twenty, besides many maga- 
zine articles and able editorships. One of 
his last books was an admirable study of 
George Eliot in the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series, to which he contributed sev- 
eral masterly volumes. He will also be 
remembered as the president of the British 
Ethical Society, ih which he was still serv- 
ing when his death occurred. 


ALFRED AINGER 


HE death of Canon Alfred Ainger, 
master of the Temple, in his sixty- 
seventh year, removes from the 

ranks of English writers, the highest au- 
thority on Charles Lamb. His first work 
of note was the biography of Lamb in the 
“English Men of Letters Series.” His 
last published contribution to literature 
was the “Life of Crabbe,” in the same 
series. Acording to the WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE: 


“Canon Ainger was accustomed to say that 
literature was his chief recreation; but he was 
an attractive raconteur and had a ready wit. 
In his younger days he formed one of a bril- 
liant circle which included Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, George Grove, Dr. Vaughan and oth- 
ers of equal note.” 

In the PHILADELPHIA RECORD we read: 


It is curious to reflect that Canon Ainger’s 
first intention was to become a barrister, but 
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his health forbade, and he took holy order 
instead. 

The Canon was never married. He was, 
frequent and welcome guest at the Bench be 
sides contributing to various periodicals an 
publishing some of his sermons. He wrote th 
life of Tennyson in the “Dictionary of Nation 
Biography,” and himself gave in a speech th 
witty description of the conditions imposed by 
the editor of that important work on his cop 
tributors—“No flowers, by request.” He cop 
tributed not a little, privately, to Punch, being 
an intimate friend of Sir Francis Burnand and 
the late George Du Maurier. His last pub 
lished work was a life of the poet Crabbe for 
the “English Men of Letters,” which was te 
viewed in the autumn of last year. 

It is well said to-day that charmingly as h 
wrote for the public, it was only in his private 
letters, and still more in his talk, that the red 
flavor of his playful humor and his poetic fee. 
ing could be fully tested. Like Lamb ani 
Hood, he was what is called an “incorrigibk 
punster,” and delighted in mimicry; but hi 
literary sense and quick sympathies saved him 
from becoming that depressing person, i 
“funny man,” just as his deep feelings of rev 
erence and devotion made it impossible for 
him to play the part of a pulpit wit or but 
foon. 
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GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 
OF THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


HE picture formed by the groups gj 
Exposition buildings during 
time of the Louisiana Purchas 

Exposition, at St. Louis, this summer, wi 
suggest neither the White City of 
cago’s World’s Fair nor yet the rainbo 
colored aspect of the Pan-American 
Buffalo. The first was too distinctive an 
dazzling to bear repetition without diret 
imitation, the second was a bit too brigh 
and varied in hue to satisfy artistic tas 
generally. And as the coloring proce 
will be made to strike a mean, so will 
style of architecture employed be neithé 
the exclusively classic form of the U 


lumbian Exposition nor the Renaissanq 


elaborateness of the Pan-American, 0 
will comprise rather a harmonious, tast 
ful mingling of the two. 

The buildings at St. Louis are madet 
represent stone, an ivory, not a dead whi 
being used, with shadows cleverly intft 
duced. Color will be entered into the pi 
ture by means of mural paintings as dé 
orations for panels, etc. The style off 
architecture will be appropriate in the c@ 
of each building to the nature of # 
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plished: He has restored to instrumental mu- 
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which the building represents, the care- 
ful grouping of the different palaces pre- 
yenting any glaring or inartistic contrasts. 

Formal gardening will be included 
in the scheme of adornment, “to com- 
plete,” as Mr. Edward Hale Brush 
writes in THE Worup To-Day, “the 
beauty of the picture by day, while at 
night an electric illumination, unequaled 
even at the Pan-American for artistic 
effects, will make the scene as a whole 
one of indescribable splendor.” 






sic its rightful sovereignty; it need fear no 
longer the encroachment of music-drama, at 
the best a bastard art. Enlarged, its eloquence 
enormously intensified, its capacity for rare, 
subtle beauty increased tenfold, the modern 
orchestra has been literally enfranchised by 
Strauss from the house of operatic bondage. 
He has revolutionized symphonic music by 
breaking down its formal barriers, and he has 
filled his Tone-Poems with a new and diverse 
content. In less than an hour he concentrates 
more, relates more, makes us see, feel and hear 
more than could be seen or heard in a music- 
drama enduring six. His musical themes qua 





FRAU STRAUSS DE AHNA 
(Reproduced from Philadelphia Orchestra Program by permission of John Mahnken, Mgr.) 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


NE of the most recent events of im- 
portance in the world of musical 
art was Dr. Strauss’s visit to 

America; and two of his most important 
concerts were given in Philadelphia, 
where they showed to good advantage 
when brought into relief by the perform- 
ance of that admirable organization, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

As a direct result of Dr. Strauss’s tour 
America is now attempting to arrive at a 
proper estimate of the man. That he is 
the most significant figure in the field of 
musical composition since Wagner is al- 
most generally conceded, though many are 
still loth to accord him a high place in the 
world of instrumental harmony. 

Mr. James Huneker in the CENTURY 
for March sums up the achievement of 
Richard Strauss thus far in the following 
Way : 


This, then, has Richard Strauss accom- 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


themes are occasionally ordinary, his melodic 
invention sometimes flags; yet because of his 
incomparable architectonics he keeps us hyp- 
notized as his stately, fantastic tonal structures 
slowly uprise and unfold like many-colored 
smoke from the incantations of legendary 
Eastern genii. He absorbs absolutely our con- 
ciousness with this new quintessence of a 
poetic, pictorial, sculptural and metaphysical 
art. Music, unaided by words or theatric de- 
vice—for the compositions of Strauss may be 
enjoyed without their titles—has never been so 
articulate, so dangerously definite, so insidi- 
ously cerebral. Madness may lie that way; but 
the flaming magic of the man is ever restrained 
by deep artistic reverence. We catch glimpses 
of vast orphic vistas where dissonance may be 
King; slow, iron twilights in which move the 
enigmatic figures of another world; there are 
often more moons than one in the blood-red 
skies of his icy landscapes; yet the sacred 
boundaries of music are never quite overstep- 
ped. Little matters the niche awarded this 
composer by posterity—Richard Strauss is the 
musical enchanter of his day. 

As a pleasing and appreciative inter- 
preter of his songs Dr. Strauss is fortu- 
nate in having his wife, Frau Strauss-de- 
Ahna. 
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PARSIFAL 


PARSIFAL 


OME writer has said that America 
has gone “Parsifal crazy.” The 


hyperbole would seem almost jus- 
tifable in view of the crowds that flocked 
to the production: in the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the season just end- 
ed and the box office receipts that accrued 
to Herr Conried in consequence; to say 
nothing of the things written and said, the 
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drama, but its reissue at this time, with 
illustrations reproduced from photographs 
taken of particular scenes in the American 
presentation, with an able introduction by 
H. E. Krehbiel, gives it a distinct, addi- 
tional value. 

The Kufferath book is very complete, 
and marked by a fortunate and practical 
arrangement of contents. The origin of 
the story of “Parsifal” is traced back, step 
by step, to the old medizval legends from 


Act II]. KLINGSOR'S MAGIC GARDENS IN BLOOM 


Copyright, 1903, by Pach Bros. 


lectures and recitals and _ stereopticons 
given and the books written to illustrate 
and discuss the drama “Parsifal.” 
Among the books issued upon the sub- 
ject of “Parsifal” perhaps none except 
Oliver Huckel’s exquisite translation is so 
important as Kufferath’s “‘Wagner’s Par- 
sifal.” This is not really a new book, for 
it was published first as far back as ’92, 
and has since then been conceded one of 
the best authorities on the Bayreuth sacred 


“From Kufferath’'s Wagner's Parsifal '’ (Holt). 


which grew Chretien’s “Perceval,” which 
in turn was followed by the more elab- 
orate “Parzival” of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, which was in reality the chief source 
of the Wagner work. Each of the orig- 
inal stories and legends is described at 
some length, as is the development of the 
tale under Wagner’s manipulation. After 
that the history of the Bayreuth produc- 
tions is given, with a critical estimate, and 
study of the music for the concluding 
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chapters. The result is a complete view 
of “Parsifal” in all its many aspects and 
parts, from which the reader obtains an 
adequate conception of the music drama as 
it now stands and is presented. The 


spirit of the work has not been overlooked ; 
on the contrary, the interpretation is at 
once sympathetic and comprehensive. 
The photographed views of scenes from 
the Conried production, given in the form 


NEWS 


the presentation. The pictures reproduce 
with detail and finish all the elaborate and 
intricate beauties of backgrounds, the 
glamor of which adds its full quota to this 
resurrection of the barbaric, untamed, ir. 
repressible splendor of a medizval age, 
an example of that transition period 
wherein Christian motive and creed was 
made adaptable to all the glare, extrava- 
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of half-tones, reveal the magnificence of 
scenery and stage equipment which attends 


THE GIFT 


By Bingham Thoburn Wilson. 


Once on a time the gods convened on high 

In conclave, to select a gift for man. 

Around Jove’s mighty throne they gathered nigh, 

Where each submissively advised a plan. 

Some said a luscious fruit, a shady bower— 

Contagious health—a mountain built of gold. 
Flora proposed an ever-blooming flower, 

Whose petals should forever more unfold, 
Dazzling the mortal eye but to behold, 

When the great Jove then uttered this decree, had at o 
And said: “Minerva fair, this Gift I leave to thee.’ — 
agree Ww: 
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Then they in joy retired till evening time 
Behind a bank of clouds within the west, 

While groggy Bacchus from his cask of wine 
Passed round the jovial goblet to each guest. 

All drank unto the gift, whate’er it be, 

And then again unto the passing day, 

Till Neptune from a conch shell of the sea 
Sounded a blast, then shouted to the gay, 
“Ye gods, ’tis after eventide—away !” 

And as Jove raised the mantle cloud to look, 

Behold upon his golden throne there lay “A Book.”’ 


—From THE Booklover. 





AS TO UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM 


BY SAMUEL A. HAMILTON 


HE discussion which has taken place 
recently in numerous critical mag- 
azines regarding the alleged pla- 

giarism of certain prominent authors, 
ancient and modern, moves me to a tale 
in which I am the central figure, and which 


I am more prone to tell since the death of 


the editor concerned has taken from me 
the great mental strain under which I have 
been laboring. 

I had been bombarding this editor with 
all sorts of MSS. for a long time, but they 
all seemed to be like the chickens—they 
came home to roost, and I despaired of 
ever getting a footing with him, when one 
fateful day I received from him what to 
my ecstatic vision seemed to be a “royal 
command,” in the shape of a request for a 
short novelette suitable for children. 

Now, of all the MSS. which I had 
thrown at his head none were of the class 
known as “juvenile,” and I had no inten- 
tion of entering the juvenile field, but I 
had sent a little sketch to a contemporary, 
which he had seen and, being pleased with, 
had at once written me the letter engaging 
me for a novelette. 

Any young and aspiring author will 
agree with me that the most fateful mo- 
ment in his life is the one in which he gets 
his first commission from a great editor 
for an article for his journal. He feels 
that his literary reputation is made, and 
from that moment he feels equal to putting 
a price on all his MSS. before submitting 
them for consideration. I experienced all 
the throes, and a few in addition—the rift 
in the lute consisting in my doubt whether 
I could write an acceptable juvenile, I not 
having any taste for that kind of produc- 
tion. 

I was sitting in my study late in the 
evening on which the aforenamed letter 
was received, holding it in one hand and 
impressing every line of it on my memory, 
while in the other I held a biscuit at which 
I was nibbling, when, like a flash, an idea, 
or what the Sunday school papers call a 
“central thought,” flashed into my mind. 
The next instant the outline of a plot 


shaped itself. It seemed to me that I was 
being inspired, so rapidly did the whole 
outline of a story develop in my brain. I 
sat an hour working it over, when it 
seemed as clear as if I had already written 
it out. 

To say that I was elated, is to put it 
mildly. To get a command from a promi- 
nent editor was glory enough for one day 
for any literary worker, but to receive at 
the same time an inspiration direct from 
heaven, as I thought, to fill it, set me apart 
from the common herd, and, looking down 
the long vista of time, I already saw my 
name on the title page of every journal 
worth the while on the two continents. 

I rushed to my typewriter and worked 
with an energy that I had never known be- 
fore. .Never had my thoughts come so 
freely, and never had a plot been conceived 
so spontaneously. Generally I had to dig 
my stories from an unwilling brain, bit by 
bit, and the shaping and polishing of them 
took me many weary hours, but this night, 
on this particular story, they flowed like a 
rippling brook, and by three o’clock in the 
morning I had the first draft completed 
and went to bed to dream that valiant edi- 
tors were fighting with pens like mighty 
swords to get my contributions. 

The next morning I wrote what I 

thought was a very indifferent letter to my 
great editor, intimating that I would 
shortly “favor” him with such an article 
as he desired, and went to work at once 
on it. It was so easy that it seemed like 
merely copying it and at the end of the 
week I sent it. 
_I have said that I was elated. Well, 
how much greater the elation when in the 
course of a few days I received an enthusi- 
astic letter from the editor praising my 
story in unstinted terms, and enclosing a 
contract for me to sign engaging me to 
write juveniles exclusively for his journal 
at a big advance above the market price for 
such work. 

I do not know how my family lived with 
me those days, as I am sure that the tone 
of superiority I assumed was something 
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more than irritating to any self-respecting 
person. I at once signed and sent off the 
contract, and made my plans to get out 
four novelettes in three months, send them 
in, get the honorarium, and then go to 


Florida for the Winter, and work on adult_ 


fiction for the remainder of the year. Well, 
to make a long story short, I sat in my 
study night after night with that same let- 
ter from the editor, nibbling a biscuit, but 
not one inspiration came. Never did my 
intellect seem so befogged. I could not 
think up another juvenile plot to save my 
neck. I was in despair. Here I was, 
under contract to furnish four a year sim- 
ilar to the one which had so pleased my 
editor, and what was I todo? Write that 
the composition of the first story had com- 
pletely exhausted my abilities in that line? 
It was humiliating, but it was true. Finally, 
after two months’ desperate effort to 
evolve a single idea that had a juvenile re- 
lation, I wrote my editor cancelling the 
contract, stating that I had decided to con- 
fine myself to adult fiction. 

Of course, I gave up the trip to Flor- 
ida, but shortly afterward I made a visit 
to my old home to spend a week. My 
mother told me that she had been keeping 
all the toys and play things that we chil- 
dren had used in our childhood days, and 
that if I wanted any of them to keep I 
should sort them out, as she would have 
to destroy what I did not want, since she 
was leaving the home. 

The next afternoon being rainy, I went to 
the garret and rummaged around among 
the playthings of my childhood. What 
memories they brought up of happy days 
that were past. The first gun I ever owned, 
and my “racer” skates! Among a lot of 
old books and magazines I found a bound 
volume of a juvenile weekly, the leading 
one thirty years ago, and began to look 
over it, recalling to mind many of the stor- 
ies, and especially those of a certain author 
still living, and to-day the dean among 
juvenile writers. Suddenly my eye caught 
a title. What! It was almost the same 
as that of my novelette! I read the first 
page and looked around hastily to see if 
anyone was looking. Here was almost 
identically the same story that I had re- 
ceived as an inspiration from heaven! I 
raced through the instalments to the end 
and closed the book with a shudder. The 
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author of that story, and mine, was still 
living, although writing but little. Would 
he see mine and expose me, or perhaps sue 
me for violation of copyright? I recalled 
now vividly the impression that the story 
had made on me as a boy, and I had read it 
many times in the bound volume of the 
weekly. There was this difference. The 
criginal story was set to the times thirty 
years ago, and: had the “local color” of 
that period, while mine was modern ig 
everything, and there was no similarity 
in names of characters. I had simply 
harked back to the old plot which had made 
such an impression on me as a child, and 
had written it into a modern setting. 

My feelings during the time my novel 
ette was running through the journal of 
my editor can perhaps be imagined, but I 
never can describe them, they were tog 
harrowing! 

But finally the last instalment appeared 
and no notice having been taken of it by 
anyone in the way I dreaded, I felt re 
lieved and foreswore juveniles forever. I 
knew I would not hark back to any adult 
fiction that I may have read. 

Was this not a case of what some of the 
disputants have called “unconscious cere 
bration,” or “unconscious plagiarism?” 
Might not many of those cited against 
prominent authors have similar origins? 


* * * 


Mark Twain is at work on a new novel, 
which was begun many years ago and laid 
aside. Now that he is in Italy, with more 
leisure and less liability to interruption, he 
has gone to work systematically to com- 
plete it. He has just finished a new short 
story, which will appear in an early num- 
ber of HARPER’s MaGazINnE. Mr. Clemens 
writes his stories to suit himself, and then 
hands them over to his wife, as he says, 
“to edit the hell-fire out of them.” After 
Mrs. Clemens completes her important 
share of the work, their daughter copies 
them on the typewriter, for which her 
father pays her at the regular market rates. 


* * * 


It is said that Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
will soon go to Italy, to work uninter- 
ruptedly on her new novel which is to 
follow Str Mortimer as a serial in 
Harper's MAGAZINE. 
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JULIUS CAESAR, EDITOR 


A STORY OF THE ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS 


HE opinion is generally prevalent 
that newspapers are an invention 
of modern times. History proves 

the contrary. Newspapers are as old as 
the Christian era, dating back as far as the 
year 694 of the foundation of Rome, or 
about 60 B. C. 

This fact is not to be wondered at if one 
takes into consideration that under a gov- 
ernment which at all times had nursed the 
ambition of its citizens, and where the 
position of a public man in most cases de- 
pended upon the opinion and confidence of 
his fellow citizens, the spoken word could 
not suffice for the intercourse between 
master and man, between Rome and its 
numerous dependencies. 

The necessity was obvious to invent 
ways and means to bring all those parts of 
the giant empire, whose consent was es- 
sential to the acquirement of power and 
glory, into closer contact, and to establish 
a more rapid intercourse between them 
than existed at that period. 

Even at an earlier time than the date 
above mentioned, Romans of higher rank 
kept themselves informed not only of all 
public and other important happenings in 
Rome, whenever they absented themselves 
from the capital, but they received a regu- 
lar chronicle of gossip, etc., which was 
gathered for them by writers employed for 
the purpose. 

Thus we see a certain Coelius Rufus, a 
superficial and frivolous plebeian, a fol- 
lower of Cataline and friend of the notor- 
ious Claudia (the Lesbia of Catullus), em- 
ployed as the literary and occasionally 
political correspondent of Cicero, while 
the latter was pro-consul of Cilicia. 
Cicero called these Roman reports “Com- 
mentaries of Municipal Affairs.” 

Coelius took special care to report not 
only the Senate and municipal edicts, the 
Forum speeches, etc., but also sent a care- 
ful review of the news and gossip of the 
day, “fabulas et rumores.” 

In various letters of this Coelius, which 
have come down to us, and which contain 
more or less important reports, he himself 


asserts that he is sending a sort of news. 
paper to Asia. Nevertheless he was ac. 
cused of having stolen all his gladiator 
stories, interesting court trials, theatre 
anecdotes, in short, all the sensational 
news which he furnished to his absent 
patron, from the compilations of an up- 
known Greek, a certain Chrestos, who may 
have been the publisher of a Roman news- 
paper. An early case of plagiarism. 

Other tidings were gathered by Coelius, 
as he repeatedly asserts, frofm the public 
narrators of news, who had their stands 
near the Speaker’s platform in the Forum 
and who were called “subrostrani.” 

Such means of publication must have 
proved unsatisfactory to many, and it’is 
easily comprehensible that Julius Caesar, 
in order to increase his popularity, estab- 
lished official, regular publications to re 
port the resolutions of the Senate and 
other Roman news—whether of real im- 
portance or serving only to satisfy the 
curiosity of the people does not appear. 
These publications were called “Acta 
Diurna,” “Acta Populi,” “Acta Urbis,” 
or simply “Acta,” and contained a sort of 
daily chronicle of such events as elections, 
Senate meetings, provincial affairs, court 
resolutions, new customs, games, sacrifices, 
conflagrations, trials, weddings, divorces, 
miracles, death reports, etc. 

We know from these “Acta” that 
Julius Caesar in the year 709 of Rome 
published the story of how he had refused, 
at the feast of Lupercalia, Marc Antony's 
offer of the royal diadem, asserting at the 
same time that his name was Caesar and 
not “Rex.” Does not this sound remark- 
ably like the denial of a false rumor bya 
Presidential candidate in the newspapers 
of to-day? 

Under the Empire we find in these 
“Acta” many items relating to members 
of the imperial family, such as_ births, 
deaths and funerals, and even the. repro- 
ductions of the palms of victory earned by 
the Emperor Commodus in the gladia- 
torial arena. It may be remarked, though, 
that the “Acta” contained mostly such 
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JULIUS CAESAR, EDITOR 


items as the rulers saw fit to publish. A 
proof of this statement is that the name. 
of a certain architect, who by his master- 
ful restoration of an ancient portico had 
excited the envy of Tiberius, was sup- 
pressed in the “Acta,” thus causing it to 
remain unknown forever. 

In regard to the compilation of the 
“Acta” we are in possession of a parody 
by Petronius, from which their great 
simplicity and brevity, as well as the ab- 
sence of oratorical phrases, may be de- 
ducted. It is an essay read by the Actu- 
arius of Trimalchio to the latter during 
dinner. It reads as follows: “On the 
seventh day of the Calends of July, thirty 
boys and forty girls were born on the 
country estate of Trimalchio; 500,000 
wagon loads of wheat were unloaded in 
the bins and 500 oxen were paired. On 
the same day 10,000,000 of sestertiae were 
put in the coffers for lack of new invest- 
ments. There were also a conflagration in 
the Pompeiian gardens, which started in 
the house of a tenant named Nasta,” etc. 

This short quotation from the satirical 
romance of Petronius, in which he tried 
to ridicule the “Acta,” proves the brevity 
of these publications. Nevertheless, they 
were much read and in general favor, espe- 
cially with the Roman ladies, to whom 
they furnished early in the morning all 
the news and gossip of the day. They 
were also sent to all parts of the Empire, 
thus enabling the provincial governors and 
other officials to follow the course of events 
in Rome. 

There is a passage in Philo, the: Hebrew, 
showing that the provinces also had their 
newspapers, which were in turn sent to 

ome. 

It is hardly worth while to pay serious 
attention to the “Acta” from the years 
585-691 of Rome, which, according to 
various authorities, had been written either 
on a sort of paper or on marble: So far no 
one has been able to tell where the orig- 
inals of these “Acta” can be found, which 
tead strangely like the local columns of a 
modern newspaper, abounding in murders, 
burglaries, labor riots, and so forth. They 
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are, undoubtedly, the fabrication of a 
learned forger, and no one to-day believes 
in their authenticity. 

The “Acta” were displayed on a white 
wall “in albo,” so that everyone was en- 
abled to read and copy them, especially the 
“librarii,” who had charge of the circula- 
tion. The compilation of the “Acta” 
was entrusted to subordinate employes, 
“actuarii,” who were assisted by others 
called “notarii.” The latter correspond 
to the modern reporter, as it was their 
duty to obtain all the news possible. 
Although the wealthy Romans employed 
special slaves to copy the “acta diurna,” 
there existed public scribes whose business 
it was to copy the “Acta” for the use of 
citizens and for circulation in the prov- 
inces, where they were at all times anx- 
iously waited for and eagerly read. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be maintained 
that the Romans had regular newspaper 
offices for the compilation or venders for 
the sale of their publications to private 
citizens. Nor did they have carriers for 
the distribution of the “Acta” to sub- 
scribers. Such modern methods were en- 
tirely unknown to the ancients. 

The “Acta” themselves, after having 
been publicly exhibited for a time, were 
preserved in an official library. It is not 
certain for how long a period the pub- 
lication of the “Acta” lasted. It is 
known, though, that they existed under 
the reigns of Trajan, Antoninus and Alex- 
ander Severus—who issued an edict in re- 
gard to them—as well as under the subse- 
quent rulers up to the time of Probus. 
Voviscus, the historian of the latter 
Emperor, is the last one to mention them, 
and it is probable that their publication 
ceased with the removal of the seat of the 
government from Rome to Constantinople. 

It will thus be seen that newspapers are 
not entirely an invention of modern times, 
but that the Romans—“Romanos, rerum 
dominos, gentemque togatam”—were very 
well acquainted with what is to-day called, 
in an enlarged sense, by the modern name 
of journalism.—Sigmund Krausz, in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


Mr. Russell, a friend of Arnold’s and 
his family, edited his letters and left 
in them passages perfectly 
fitting in private epistles, but 
when published grossly vio- 
lating the reserves of hos- 
pitality. To Mr. Russell the possible 
sensitiveness of an American had no more 
weight than of a Digger Indian. But he 
knows his England and its life, and his 
close knowledge, keen, critical faculty and 
intimate personal acquaintance with Ar- 
nold enable him to write a thoroughly 
explanatory analysis of his work. The 
man is put in accurate relation to his 
environment and his writings interpreted 
by his acts. His method and his doctrine 
on education, society, conduct and the- 
ology are described with equally exact 
knowledge of the man, his works and his 
life. The book is illuminating, short and 
vivid. Anyone, however, familiar with 
Arnold will learn from it. 


Matthew 
Arnold 


G. W. E. 
Russell 


* * * 


The sound of words being easily learned 
by rote, even by the dull, and the correct 
Standard of Se Of words in meaning being 
Pronunciation only acquired with difficulty by 
Thomas R. the keen, there has come a pop- 

ular delusion that pronuncia- 
tion is of more weight in deciding cultiva- 
tion than accuracy in speech. Professor 
Lounsbury, of Yale, in “The Standard of 
Pronunciation in English,” lays bare the 
shifting sands of orthoepy, the uncertain 
foundation on which the ignorant build 
the conclusion that there is one “correct” 


usage. At any time there is for most 
words, and this not for long. As Professor 
Lounsbury abundantly shows, the vulgar 
pronunciation of one generation is accur- 
ate the next, and the reverse. He sketches, 
too, the development of the pronouncing 
dictionary for a century, a useful tool, but 
no infallible guide, though held such by 
the half-educated. 


These letters are “the run of the mine,” 
taken as they come, out of a correspond- 
ence from 1836 to 1877. Mr. 

New Letters Charles Eliot Norton has 
yoamene issued his letters to Goethe 

rlyle ‘ ° 

and Emerson, to his sister, and 

“Early Letters” and “Letters, 1826-76.” 
With the best intentions, faulty because 
of a high standing of editing, these vol- 
umes by selection or excision are reduced 
to a Cambridge, Mass., reserve. Froude 
made the man over in an evil image by 
printing the bitter regrets that come to 
all men when their personal ideals or per- 
sonal relations are high, and ill health, hard 
work and domestic pressure mar them. 
Here at last appears the daily working 
Carlyle, through all his active life. He 
was always the inspired peasant, who saw 
all from the field and the solid footing of 
daily labor. Most of them are to his 
brother. Many to his wife, very plainly 
selected and “edited.” The rest cover the 
range of English men of letters. These 
epistles have often a better literary qual- 
ity than his more labored pages. His 
books sink on the horizon. Great as he 
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was and priceless to the generation in the 
mid-nineteenth century, the boy or girl on 
the threshold is no longer swept up to a 
mount of vision by. him. He had his 
manifold faults of disproportion, less ap- 
parent here than in his greater works and 
histories, but he was a prophet whose word 
will always teach. In these letters one 
draws near the real man. It is like a visit 
at No. 5 Cheyne Row. 


* * * 


Mrs. Turner had a genius for awaken- 
ing love. I doubt if any man or woman 
Out of Door WaS ever with her five minutes 
Rhymes without feeling affection quick- 
Bliza Sproat en. ‘This power she used to 
oagead be of deep daily sympathy and 
service in a working woman’s guild, whose 
400 members seemed like daughters. For 
its paper she wrote much in verse, loved 
for her sake and its simple, unversed self 
by those who read it as it appeared. All 
the tender open loves are here that seek 
the light of day and shun “the shadow 
dense that nuptial hymns invoke.” Mother 
love, the love of the field and the loves 
that come from manifold companionship 
with the young. This volume was first 
published in 1872. 


*x* * * 


Mr. Chirol is the foreign editor of the 
London TiMEs, or, as they call him over 
The Middle there, “Director of the Foreign 
Question Department of the Times,” in 
which place he succeeded Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 
In 1902-3 Mr. Chirol traveled through the 
Persian Gulf, Persia and Afghanistan, and 
wrote long letters for the Times. They 
make this book. It is the best summary 
which has anywhere appeared of the pres- 
ent condition of affairs from Muscat to 
the Indus, and from the Russian boundary 
tothe Indian Ocean. Mr. Chirol is a viru- 
lent Russophobe. He looks on North 
Persia as lost to England, and hopes to 
save the Persian Gulf, which is British 
policy since Lord Lansdowne’s speech a 
year ago. The book has maps, minute 
description, a close acquaintance with the 
diplomacy of the region and inner knowl- 


Valentine 
Chirol 


edge of British policy. When a row comes 
over this area, as it is sure to in the current 
decade, this will be the reservoir of in- 
formation to which the editorial writer 
must turn. 

* ok ok 


The Rig Veda furnishes one extract, 
but besides this Oriental verse is omitted 
though Arabic poetry has in 
it great elegies. Greek and 
English are the two tongues 
used, though Italian is present. 
Two volumes will complete the work. The 
first comes only to Congreve. The crit- 
icism is conventional, but the selection well 
directed. 


Elegies 
Mary Lloyd 


x * * 


Cleveland was a royalist contemporary 
of Milton, and in thirty-eight years, while 
both were writing, there were 
two editions of Milton and 
Jobn M. some twenty of Cleveland. He 
a is to-day unreadable; but he 
has his historical interest, and Mr. Berdan 
has done a round, painstaking thesis upon 
his poems, life, collation and notes: A 
book for the student and with no fire of 


criticism. 


Poem of John 
Cleveland 


*x* * * 


Tolstoy is as elusive as all contemporary 
genius. It is idle to pass on a great man 
until the years had had their 
say. Mr. Knowlson has a good 
bibliography, a summary of the 
works of Tolstoy and a discus- 
sion of his place as the representative of 
the Russian peasant. A great novelist, he 
is an inconsistent moralist, and has no 
philosophy but a vague theosophy. 


Leo Tolstoy 


T. Sharper 
Knowlson 


Ske RF 


Tolstoy gave the first thirty years of his 
writing life to his work as an artist and the 
twenty last to the utterances of 
a social reformer. In both he 
has been quick to see detail and 
has never grasped the continu- 
ous organism which gives life in man and 
in society. Neither does Mr. Steiner. A 
German student he visited Tolstoy. He 
is to-day the “professor of applied Chris- 


Tolstoy, 
the Man 


Edward H. 
Steiner 
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tianity” in Iowa College. He has visited 
the great man again for the “Outlook.” 
He links Tolstoy’s life and works, the man 
and his book, the author and his environ- 
ment in this study. The smell of incense 
rises from every page. Tolstoy is ac- 
cepted by him as the final interpreter of the 
true spirit of Christianity. Useful for his 
summary of the works and his minute 
record of the life of Tolstoy, Professor 
Steiner fails to see Tolstoy’s complete fail- 
ure to see the necessity and the duty of 
the organic and the organized. Not even 
good deeds bear fruit, unless they are part 
of a vital organized life. 


North Carolina, early among Southern 
States, printed its colonial records. This 
“Study in Colonial Govern- 
ment” uses the seventeen folio 
volumes to give a consecutive 
account of the working of the 
proprietary and crown administration 
and their legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive systems. The work fills a new field 
and is another of the painstaking achieve- 
ments of the young Southern historians. 
The relations of the Government to the 
growth of the colony is not touched upon. 
Neither are English sources, as the Board 
of Trade records or the few appeals taken 
to England to Privy Council or the Courts. 
Professor Raper is a Trinity College (Dur- 
ham, N. C.) graduate, a Columbia Uni- 
versity lecturer, and he has already pub- 
lished two works on colonial North Caro- 
lina, one on churches and schools and the 
other “North Carolina, a Royal Govern- 
ment.” 


North 
Carolina 


Charles Lee 
Raper 


* * aK 


“Women and Economics,” by the 
woman now Mrs. Charlotte Perkins (Stet- 
son) Gilman is the most im- 
portant contribution in thirty 
years to the new relations of 
women. Her new work is 
more spasmodic and less poised. Mfrs. 
Gilman is still at the nomadic stage of 
social relations. Her discussion is ham- 
pered and hindered at every stage by her 
inability to speak with perfect candor. A 


The Home 


Charlotte P. 
Gilman 


NEWS 


social philosopher loses if he insists on 
having his own way. Mrs. Gilman, who 
was born Perkins and was Mrs. Stetson, 
urges that the work of providing a “home,” 
the place to eat, sleep and rear babies, 
should go through the same differentiation 
of function in the industry of women as 
applied to the creation of a “home” as has 
revolutionized the work of men. Much, 
she urges, will come. Some has come. 
Mrs. Gilman, however, lacks perception 
of certain psychic relations which render 
inevitable as an ideal for some generations 
the isolation of the family unit. This lack 
sets her book at odds with certain funda- 
mental forces. It is not so much mere 
co-operation she urges as the launching of 
women into specialized work to do well for 
a group of families what they do ill now, 
each doing a part in the separate home. 


“India’s Love Lyric” was the best Ori- 
ental verse by an European in many years, 
no less effective because by a 
woman. Its author in “Stars 
of the Desert” has her old ca- 
pacity to make palpable the di- 
rect and immediate passion of the East. 
Some of the verse is poor, some little more 
than rudely rhymed prose ; but it has some 
of the pulse of ultimate emotion which 
feels, and thinks not. 


Stars of the 
Desert 


Laurence 
Hope 


University College, London, is more 
like an American college in a city than 
like an Oxford or Cambridge 
college. Its Christian Asso- 
ciation arranged for these ad- 
dresses, one of which drew 
out Lord Kelvin’s profession of faith in 
a First Cause, which led to prodigious dis- 
cussion. In these addresses there was 4 
temperate attempt to sum up for students 
the current condition of the evidential 
claims of Christianity. Genesis and the 
Gospels were discussed from the recent 
standpoint by Dr. H. Ware and Professor 
D. 8. Margoliouth. These connected ad- 
dresses urge the ontological view of Dar- 
winism by Mr. George Henslaw, clergy- 


Christian 
Apologetics 


Addresses 
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man and professor of botany ; materialism, 
by Rev. G. T. Manley, and the plea from 
experience, like William James’, by Rev. 
R. E. Welsh. Short confessions of faith 
succeed each address by conspicuous peo- 
ple, like Mr. Birrell. The American stu- 
dent for the most part accepts faith with- 
out these arguments or has got past them; 
but they accurately summarize the English 
view, which in Arnold’s day is one of as- 
sertion rather than argument, of faith 
rather than logic. Few addresses have in 
recent England roused the controversy of 
these. 


“Dracula,” by Mr. Stoker, was a novel 
of creeps to remember. This is an Egyp- 
tian mystery story. There is a 
cat mummy with a strange at- 
traction for cats, and a queen’s 
mummy whose disrobed body 
matches the figure of the heroine, a young 
Englishwoman, so that one is quite shocked 
when it is unrolled. Also, things go wrong 
in the most dreadful manner, and past 
charms are too mighty for modern science, 
as is meet. All through a very lively 
story. 


The Jewel of 
Seven Stars 


Bram Stoker 


Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of the Ameri- 
can Museum in Natural History, is our 
Color Key to most active-minded ornotholo- 
ee gist. His work is more like 
ByPraakm. YVilson’s in his capacity for 
Chapman seeing the bird in its relations 
than any other man now writing. He has 
set out in this book to supply that much- 
needed want, a handy book for recognizing 
birds by color. If all the colors are printed 
a “bird-book” is too expensive. If none, it 
takes an expert to use it. Mr. Chapman 
has met this dilemma by printing only the 
characterizing color, sometimes in three 
tints, often in only one, using black and 
white for the rest of the bird. The re- 
sult is rather pie-bald page—bird and de- 
scription running together, but one which 
groups birds by color red, yellow, orange, 
ete., gives a hint of differences and sug- 
gests the special features likely to attract 
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the eye. With strongly marked birds this 
is useful and instantly recalls the bird or 
permits its identification, but there is a 
large number which are betwixt and be- 
tween. As Mr. Chapman has sought to 
cover not Eastern or Western, but all 
North American birds, the book is crowd- 
ed. It describes 490 birds, to say noth- 
ing of variations, and the text on early 
birds is of the briefest possible. 


* * * 
5 


This novel of thedaily life of the town 
Moslem of Damaséus begins in the mas- 
Said the sacre there in 1860 and runs on 
Fisherman to the Alexandria massacre in 
1882. Through these years 
there is projected the life of a 
sordid Moslem zealot who slays and plun- 
ders, suffers wrong and goes insane. 
Local color is accuracy itself. It is thus 
men live at work and wallow in all the 
nether mire of appetite in the worse Mos- 
lem world. Only one thing is lacking, 
human nature itself. Moslems are after 
all but men, full, with much evil, of a 
kindly human side and as simple in their 
affections as in their hate, born often of 
injury from shrewder trading people. This 
simple human side the book misses ; but it 
is a novel which reveals a life else hidden. 


Marmaduke 
Pickthali 


The founder of Georgia is the kind of 
man the English race throws up without 
effort and which none other 
since the Roman produces—the 
simple-minded man to whom 
the rule of rude men or civil- 
ized, frontier war, law-making or the re- 
form of abuses seem equally easy. Ogle- 
thorpe did all. His life here is told straight 
on, with no over-keen sense of all it was. 
This will not supercede the clearly con- 
ceived sketch by Henry Bruce (1890). 
The two earlier lives by Thaddeus Mason 
Harris (1841), Robert. Wright (1867) 
bring together a wider material. He 
founded a State, he fought the Spaniard, 
he aided Wesley and at go flirted with 
Hannah More. 


James 
Oglethorpe 


Harriet Cc. 
Cooper 





MADONNA 


By Lionel Royer, born in Chateau du Loir (Sarthe), pupil of Cabanel and 
Bouguereau. Honorable mention in 1880, 3d class medal in 1884, 2d class 
medal in 1896, bronze medal in 1900. The picture is of a mother and child. 
The colors are clear and harmonious, the background befitting, while the two 
figures are wrought with exquisite artistic effect. The flesh hue is perfect, 
the execution of the veil falling over the head and shoulder of the mother is 
of a rare delicacy and fineness. The facial features are softly moulded and 
suggest the appropriate strength and spiritual depth. 





GOING TO THE FIELDS 


By F. A. Deloffe,a pupil of Lucas and Bougueredu. The scene represents 
a pretty brown-haired peasant girl going forth into the fields, her rake held 
over one shoulder. The freshness of the morning is in the glow of her cheeks, 
while pleasant thoughts, or perhaps better, sweet day-dreams are reflected in 
the light of her deep eyes. 
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TIMELY DISCUSSIONS ON LATE BOOKS 


By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


If I could coax some haughty breeze that 
blows 

To waft me up into the depths of the dim blue, 

Would you, oh star, employ your golden glow, 

To guide me through those spaces vast—or no? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Leslie 
Stephen. 


HE contemplation of this volume 
T brings partial realization of what 
we shall lose when the last work 
of Sir Leslie Stephen shall have been pub- 
lished. We hear that there is one more to 
be issued after this, a manuscript com- 
pleted very shortly before his death. We 
have always looked forward to Sir Les- 
lie’s books, because, as one writer very 
ably expresses it, “they are sure to con- 
tain the quintessence of sanity and com- 
mon sense.” ‘The present work is no ex- 
ception. If anything it has a clearness of 
judgment and a conviction of tone more 
than ever pronounced. 

The essays, gathered together under the 
caption, LITERATURE AND SOCIETY OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, were written 
to be delivered as the Ford Lectures, at 
Oxford University, but when the time 
came for their delivery Sir Leslie was too 
ill to undertake the task, so they were read 
by his nephew, Mr. Herbert Fisher, a fel- 
low of New College. 

The book is not one to put into the 
hands of a student just commencing a 
study of the eighteenth century. It pre- 
sumes too far upon a fundamental ac- 
quaintanceship with the prevalent condi- 
tions of that time. With Sir Leslie’s very 
minute knowledge of the period this is, of 
course, a natural thing, particularly as the 
study is a concise and general one. 

The prevailing theme is the influence of 
circumstances upon writers; in other 


If yon high star with all its dazzling rays, 

My progress through realms unexplored would 
rule, 

Would you, oh moon, bear me along the way 

In your bright car—or would you answer, nay? 


words, the old question of whether the 
man makes the age or the age the man. 
Sir Leslie thinks the latter chiefly true. 
His object is to show how it was true in 
the eighteenth century. The introductory 
article, which is also the first chapter, takes 
up the question in some detail, and this 
article has a significance for a more gen- 
eral audience than one comprised of par- 
ticular students. It deals with criticism 
and the changes that have marked critics 
and criticisms in their development. 

The book is all in Sir Leslie’s customary 
cool, clear style, the style of a man sure 
of himself, independent in thought and 
free, though not too radical, in expression. 
As in most books, there are statements 
which might give rise to controversy in a 
personal way, but few will stop to quibble 
over these; the pure pleasure to be gained 
from simply perusing the volume is too 
great. 

ok 1K aK 
Tuer LAND oF Heart’s Desire. By Wil- 
liam B. Yeats. 


a this drama Mr. Yeats has done 
his most mature work thus far in 
the poetic field. The play, short 
as it is, has both atmosphere and feeling, 
which are, moreover, enhanced by an im- 
aginative charm and beauty of imagery. 
The scene is laid in the Barony of Kil- 
macowen, in the County of Sligo, and the 
characters are presumably speaking in the 
Gaelic tongue. The chief personages 
comprise a family—father, mother, son 
and daughter-in-law, with whom is Father 
Hart, a priest. But the daughter-in-law 
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yearns for a different life, and when the A LitrLe Traitor To THE SoutH. By 

child of the fairies comes to entice her Cyrus Townsend Brady. 1904. 

away the struggle between her love for ‘HOUGH there isn’t much to it save 

her husband and her aspirations for a more ‘T a certain prettiness and the touch 

poetic existence kills her. of wholesome, attractive comedy, 
Mr. Yeats weaves in some of the old _ yet this is probably the best thing that Mr. 


Irish superstitions and accomplishes, on Cyrus Townsend Brady has done since he 
the whole, a picture that has color and_ contrived “When Blades Are Out and 
reality, with just a sufficient shadow of Love’s Afield.” 
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n im- From ‘‘A Little Traitor to the South 


ery. the supernatural to make its impression We have often to wonder what this in- 
f Kil- sure. defatigable writer would do without the 
id the As for the form in which the play is Revolution or the Civil War to work upon. 
in the written, we find it smooth, easy reading, Both seem to have inexhaustible resources 
nages [™ delicate in figure and harmonious in of fascination for him, and the absence of 

son thythm, save where here and there a syl- their mention in “A Doctor of Philoso- 
‘ather # lable is needed to make the music of the phy,” and, as we suppose, in the new 
in-law { Phrase complete, a fault characteristic of “Corner in Coffee,” was and is indeed a 

Mr. Yeats in all his verse. huge surprise. 
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But as to the Lirri.& Trarror, Mr. 
Brady hath sometimes a pretty wit, and 
herein he shows it. He also works in with 
a tolerable degree of skill and effect the 
episode of the submarine, the “David,” 
that deadly, treacherous boat device that 
proved more a hindrance than a help to the 
Confederates and took many brave men 
to their deaths. 

The plot is flimsy, though amusing. The 
character sketching has been cleverly done ; 
in fact, the book lacks pretense and pos- 
sesses simplicity, two attributes that show 
Mr. Brady to far better advantage than 
does his usual tendency to take all life, 
knowledge and events for the province of 
his many, many novels, 

nm 
THE YoKE. By Elizabeth Miller. 

ERE is a beautiful love story set 
among scenes hitherto mostly un- 
touched upon in novels. The 

period of the Exodus in the days of Moses 
and the plagues forms the background, 
although the leader of Israel is less dwelt 
upon than is the house of Pharaoh. In 
fact, the book has been written from the 
Egyptian side; albeit the sympathy is all 
with the Hebrews. 

The hero is a young Egyptian noble- 
man, the heroine a wondrously beautiful 
Israelite and we are given glimpses of 
both in their respective surroundings as 
well as together in their final common abid- 
ing place. 

Miss Miller has been painstaking in 
her research, clever in the choosing and 
arrangement of her episodes. That she 
has probably used “Uarda”’ for a model is 
nothing to her discredit, the time of her 
story being different and the characters 
being selected from the high places in the 
country of the Nile, rather than from the 
lower classes and the priesthood, as is 
mostly the case in Mr. Ebers’s story. 

Among the events of THE YOKE 
are the turning of the Nile water into 
blood, the fall of the darkness and the 
killing of the firstborn in which catastrophe 
was included the young and promising 
crown prince Rameses. The going out of 
the Children of Israel is described and 
the pursuit of the Pharaoh’s army under 
the traitorous Har-hat ending with the 
drowning in the Red Sea is forcefully pic- 
tured. The last pages are devoted to a 


NEWS 


brief description of life among the He 
brews in the wilderness with whom the 
converted Kenkenes after marrying his 
beloved Rachel finds a refuge. 

Miss Miller has seized all the opportu- 
nities for weaving brightly-hued fiction 
into more plain colored history. The re 
sult is a novel full of information, charm 
and unflagging interest. It has a goodly 
degree of strength and something of grace 
is present. It has also the unique qual- 
ity among present day stories of seem- 
ing “worth while.” 

ok * ok 
CHARLES READE As I Knew Him. By 

John Coleman. 

HIS might very properly be termed 
an unconventional biography, 
written, as it is, alternately by Mr. 

Coleman and the famous author of “The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” Reade’s own 
part of it is in true conversational style, 
with all the slang and _ provincialisms 
thrown in. 

Mr. Coleman recommends those who 
desire “an erudite disquisition on Charles 
Reade’s literary achievements” to an ency- 
clopedia, but we can safely recommend 
the present memoir as being far more in- 
teresting and satisfactory to persons, gen- 
erally speaking. 

One may read “Hard Cash,” “It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend” and the rest 
of them without ever gaining the slightest 
conception of the author as a man, a per- 
sonality. Yet the personality with which 
Charles Reade was endowed was a very 
lovable one, even as it was an erratic one. 

Strange how it was that this man, who 
finally proved himself so able a novelist, 
should have hankered all his life after the 
laurels of a playwright; strange it is how 
he valued his dramas nothing nearly so re 
markable as his stories, and in some cases 
not remarkable at all, above everything 
else that he wrote, even to the extent of 
requesting that on his tombstone the term 
dramatist should precede that of novelist 

Charles Reade lived in enviable days— 
those early days of the Victorian era. They 
were unconventional days, and Reade, well 
born and honored as a ’Varsity man though 
he was, lived a happy-go-lucky, uncor 
ventional life. 

Mr. Coleman, whose long intimacy with 
Reade enables him to speak with author 
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ity, and whose deep attachment permits 
him to record with sympathy, gives a very 
pleasing and lifelike portrait of the man 
as he was and as he influenced. and ap- 
pealed to the various members. of the 
circle in which he moved. 

The book covers a large area in its 
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one experiences the feeling of having so- 
journed for a time, brief but delightful, 
in a past age, of having mingled in person 
with numerous of the forces and individ- 
uals who built up, or, rather, helped to 
lay the foundation stones and build up a 
glorious era. 


“THE HUMMING SBA, aS IF BENT ON SECURING ITS VICTIMS, 
CAME FOAMING WITH THREATENING RAPIDITY ”’ 


course. It sets forth particularly stage 
life in the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century. We come into contact with the 
Keans and the Keeleys, Tom Taylor, Soth- 
ern and Ellen Terry, then scarcely more 
than a girl, and many others. When one 
finishes the reading of the biography, or 
sketches as they might almost be called, 


From *‘ The Viking's Skull"’ 


THe ViKinc’s SKuLL. By John R. Car- 
ling. 

HIS latest novelistic achievement of 

Mr. Carling does not run so 

smoothly as “The Shadow of the 

Czar,” but it gains much from the unique- 

ness of its theme and from the undoubtedly 

strong dramatic periods that ensue during 
its narrative. 
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The story is a strange and interesting 
mixture of the ancient with the modern, 
the historical with the legendary, the spec- 
tacular with the artistic, and the crude with 
the beautiful. At times it reads like the 
proverbial “dime;”’ in other portions it 
has a strength and purpose and charac- 
terization not to be surpassed in many so- 
called classics. As regards its expression, 
the earlier chapters are full of the ama- 
teurish, the later chapters gain in force 
and facility, the climax is wrought with 
sure power and the conclusion works itself 
out in an appealing, tender and beautiful 
scene. 

“Hamlet” has evidently been. irsed by 
Mr. Carling as a model for certain of his 
situations. 

“The play, the play’s the thing 
With which to catch the conscience of the 
King!” 


is Lorelie’s idea when she writes and pro- 
duces her drama with such startling effect. 

The book is full of mystery and fascina- 
tion, which two characteristics are of a 
kind to render forgivable its several other 
shortcomings. 
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A Broken Rosary. By Edward Peple, 


R. PEPLE’S book is strong and 
stirring, full of color, a trifle melo- 
dramatic, but convincing in its 

stand for the highest attainable spiritual 
good. That he relegates his hero and hero- 
ine to amonastery and a convent is but his 
personal conception of where they could 
accomplish the most good. For ourselves 
we would have seen them happily married, 
giving back to the world’s society that 
which they had formerly stolen away. 

Mr. Peple has unhappily chosen a theme 
in which it was necessary to paint with 
flaring colors. _ He has tried to keep 
within the limits of the artistic and has 
for the greater part succeeded. But the 
best quality of his story is its unswerving 
advocation of the good and the relentless 
retribution following upon evil doing. It 
pleases us, too, to find his heroine trans- 
formed, bad as she undoubtedly was. The 
tendency in novels is not to change, but 
to destroy, and yet most of us believe that 
no individual is so sunken that with proper 
guidance and inspiration he may not rise 
again. 


THE HISTORY OF A BOOK 


CONTRIBUTED BY ONE OF OUR YOUNGEST READERS 


AM sa book, very old now by the 

look of me, though it has not been 

a year since I was bought. My 

cover was a bright red then, and I had 

not a scratch on me. After I was printed 

and bound I was put away in a box, and I 

was jolted and jolted until I thought I 

was going to die. After that I was laid 
down somewhere in the dark. 

After I was left for a long time I was 
taken out and the cover of the box was 
lifted off so quickly that I had to close my 
eyes, the light hurt them so. 

“Well,” said a man, “I think my daugh- 
ter would like that from what you have 
told me about it. What did you say the 
name was?” 

“ ‘Dorothy.’ ’ 

“T’ll take it anyhow.” 

So I was wrapped up and jolted again. 


> 


When I was next brought to light it was 
Christmas morning, and I was looked at 
and then I was thrown down. 

In the afternoon I was picked up again, 
and the first thing I knew somebody called, 
one of my corners was turned down, and 
there I was left by the fire to nearly roast. 

Next day I was opened again, and be 
cause I would not stay open without hav- 
ing something on my leaves, she took hold 
of my cover and, crack went my back. 
After being left on the porch all night 
the rain and snow, and after being thrown 
at the cat and enduring many other hard 
ships, I was given to the cook’s little gitl 
who took better care of me. 

And as I am not dead yet, I cannot tel 
what kind of death I shall die. 


Epitn C. Morton. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE CITIZEN. By 
Jacob A. Riis. 


R. RIIS has not attempted a formal 
M biography of the President; his 
chapters are rather studies of Mr. 
Roosevelt from various sides, with the 
purpose of making clear the individuality 
of the present Chief Executive. The facts 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s career are well known 
to the public, and so far as biographical 
data are concerned Mr. Riis merely re- 
peats what is already familiar to most 
American citizens. The interest of the 
present volume, however, lies in its fresh- 
ness and evident sincerity, and few will 
be able to read it without catching the 
infectious enthusiasm of the writer. 

In many things Mr. Roosevelt is repre- 
sentative of American citizenship in the 
highest sense. It is the task of Mr. Riis to 
portray his subject as a citizen, exercising 
the rights and performing the duties of 
citizenship. He traces Mr. Roosevelt’s 
career in Harvard, in the New York Leg- 
islature, his experience as a ranchman and 
hunter of big game, his services as Police 
Commissioner and as Civil Service re- 
former. The Rough Riders and the late 
war with Spain come in for their share 
of the author’s attention. The main facts 
of the President’s career in politics are 
told and some account given of the strik- 
ing events which have occurred since the 
death of Mr. McKinley. There is a frank 
air of hero worship about the book which, 
when we consider the fact that the author 
has no private ends to serve, makes it all 
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the more attractive. Mr. Riis dedicates his 
book to the young men of America, and 
the dedication is right. It is a good thing 
that the young men of our nation should 
be taught by a practical and living illus- 
tration that the best citizenship comes 
from dauntless courage, sustained on the 
one hand by intelligence, on the other by 
inflexible honesty. It is no small merit 
of Mr. Riis’s book that this lesson is here 
taught with convincing power. 
FRANK GREENWOOD. 


PRIVATE Lives OF WILLIAM II anp His 
Consort AND SECRET HISTORY OF THE 


Court oF BERLIN. From the papers 
and diaries of Ursula, Countess von Ep- 
pinghoven. Edited by Henry W. 
Fischer. 

HE Countess von  Eppinghoven, 
Dame du Palais to Her Majesty 
the Empress-Queen, is most cer- 

tainly an inveterate gossip. The secrets 
she tells in her writings may give one a 


clearer conception of the characters of the 
Kaiser and Kaiserin and may acquaint one 


better with the events and customs of their 
daily lives, but they certainly give one the 
impression of having been eavesdropping 
and of having heard and seen many things 
not so meant to be. 

Taking away the bad taste of scandal 
indiscriminately introduced, the book un- 
der consideration has a distinct value as 
a faithful picture of the German Emperor 
in his domestic existence. Many of the 
traits attributed to him are much as we 
should expect them to be, in view of what 
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we have gleaned from the things which 
have been written concerning him—his 
imperiousness, his consummate selfishness 
and egotism, his power of dissimulation. 
As regards his physical infirmities, they 
have been guessed at long since, as has 
been also his dread of infection. The 
charge made against him in this “secret 
history,” of being in reality engaged in 
the questionable amusement of hearing and 
repeating immoral and vulgar stories at a 
time when the world believes him ponder- 
ing over mighty international problems, is 
a serious one, as is that which pictures 
him the husband and father who would see 
as little as possible of his wife and children. 

These “secret histories” make interest- 
ing reading, and furnish much food for 
meditation, notwithstanding the ugly col- 
ors in which they are mostly painted. 


WILLIAM Penn. By Augustus C. Buell. 
“THE existing biographies of William 
Penn are, the majority of them, 
written by Quakers, and, while 


not neglecting the offices of a biography 
in most important respects, nevertheless 
represent Penn as the head of his sect, 
rather than as the statesman and founder. 


The present biographer, Augustus C. 
Buell, has designedly followed the same 
course as one of Penn’s non-Quaker his- 
torians, W. Hepworth Dixon, whose 
biography is English and appeared some 
fifty years ago, and written of William 
Penn in his secular capacities. As his title 
indicates, he deals with his subject as 
“The Founder of Two Commonwealths.”’ 

Since Penn’s Quaker biographers had 
already dealt preponderantly with the re- 
ligious side of his history, as the reader 
may learn by comparing the present vol- 
ume with Janney’s “Life of Penn’—to 
take one among many—the limits which 
Buell has placed to his exposition are wise 
ones. Neither class of historian, however, 
to distinguish them thus broadly, has been 
remarkably successful in restoring Penn 
the man for the benefit of their readers. 
This is probably impossible, and, more- 
over, the reader, if he be interested, can 
more satisfactorily conjure his own im- 
pressions by reading the collected remains 
of Penn’s writings, of which there are 
considerable in the line of letters and other 
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secular documents, not to mention his 
theological and religious dissertations and 
traces, of which the best known survival js 
“No Cross, No Crown.” 

To quote from the present volume is to 
adduce further support for the view of 
Penn’s history in its political significance, 
“The William Penn of history was a 
statesman. He was born to be one. But 
he did not become one until he could not 
help it—until he could no longer deny the 
claim of his birthright. His intermediate 
career as Quaker preacher, semi-martyr 
and almost fanatic is forgotten in his m- 
fading light as the founder of a great 
Commonwealth ; in his immortal eminence 
as the pioneer of equal rights, universal 
suffrage and unqualified popular sover- 
eignty.” 

This is probably the most enthusiastic 
paragraph of Jaudation in the volume; for 
modern biography is judicious in “its esti- 
mates of our departed great men, and often 
consists of a series of qualifications first 
on one and then on the other side of the 
scale, leaving the reader to strike the final 
balance. Even that moment which pre 
sents itself to the imagination as the 
“apogee,” as the author puts it, of Penn's 
career, the scene under the treaty elm a 
Shackamaxon, with the writer’s subse 
quent comments upon Penn’s treatment of 
the Indians, is dealt with upon a rather 
unheroic basis. We are reminded that the 
fate of the Indian in the long run was the 
same whether brought about by the policy 
of a Standish or a Penn. 

However, Mr. Buell does not omit to 
vindicate Penn’s reputation on the score 
of that ancient tale of the Taunton maids, 
as exploited by Macaulay. While some 
what less vociferous in his refutations 
than the Quaker historians, the author is 
quite as firm and possibly even more cof 
vincing. To offset, upon a matter o 
which the sectarian writers naturally differ 
widely from the non-religious ones, 
question of that quibble of which Pem 
appears to have been guilty when he omit 
ted from his charter any provisions fot 
the self-defense or protection of the Pro 
prietary, the author frankly pronounces tt 
to have been “the only real blot upon 
Penn’s character as a statesman,” a blot for 
which his Quaker convictions, at variant 
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with his statesmanlike capacities, 
fairly be held responsible. 

One of the most valuable portions of 
the volume is the last division, “Pennsyl- 
yania Under Penn’s Descendants,” as the 
information is concise and less often 
coupled with the life of Penn himself. It 
continues the history down to the abolish- 
ment of the Proprietary. The author’s 
comments on the Proprietary from _ its 
founding to its revérsion to the State con- 
tains some trenchant criticism of what he 
evidently regards as inherently Pennsyl- 
yania methods; and of the First Assem- 
bly, which sat at Chester, December 4, 
1682, he says: “It may be considered the 
beginning of what is now commonly 
termed ‘bossism’ in Pennsylvania legisla- 
tion, an early example from which no de- 
viation worthy of comment.” The ancestor 
is apparently found worthy of its offspring. 

Another excellence of the book is the 
treatment of Penn’s affairs in their rela- 
tion to the policies of Europe. While not 
diffuse, the account is sufficiently extended 
to give a clear appreciation of the causes 
of the inception of the colony, under 
Charles II] and James II; its difficulties 
under William of Orange, and the part 
it played as an instrument in the large con- 
ceptions of the rulers of France and Eng- 
land. We x ee 


may 


Tue Frencu Revoivution. By William 
E. H. Lecky, with historical notes by 
Henry E. Bourne. 


HIS reprint of the three chapters of 
Lecky’s “History of England,” 
which treat of the French Revo- 

lution, will bring a striking book to the 


attention of a wide circle of readers. Few 
have the leisure or inclination to read the 
eight big volumes of the original “His- 
tory,’ but the general reader will be en- 
abled from a perusal of the present book 
to obtain some idea of the larger work. 
Professor Bourne’s notes, small as they 
are in bulk, contain some useful refer- 
ences, and will be found especially help- 
ful to the student who desires to go deeper 
into the subject. Lecky’s work stops with 
the year 1793, and while this fact excludes 
from treatment many important events 
of the Revolution in its later phases, the 
chapters collected in this volume are par- 
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ticularly valuable as a luminous and accu- 
rate account of the causes of the Revolu- 
tion and its effect upon English politics. 
Lecky’s own notes are preserved, and the 
good index supplied makes the book con- 
venient for reference and study. 


FICTION 
A CorNER IN CoFFEE. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. 


N the preface to this story Mr. 
Brady writes somewhat sarcastic- 
ally of the press and its intima- 

tions as to the amount of writing he is 
supposed to have on hand. In speaking 
of the present book he states that he ob- 
tained his information from a coffee 
planter and from Government statistics ; 
and affirms that he has ninety-nine 
other stories of the same character, which 
he will publish if sufficient encouragement 
is forthcoming. 

If A CorNeER IN COFFEE is a fair ex- 
ample we say let him publish the re- 
maining ninety-nine. For A CoRNER IN 
CoFFEE is a good, lively story, full of ac- 
tion and movement, with convincing char- 
acters, especially that of Tittleson, and a 
style that is bright and entertaining. 

a < 


LEFT IN CHARGE. By Clara Morris. 


INCE the publication of “Life on 
the Stage” a new book by Clara 
Morris has always been received 
eagerly. Lert in CHARGE, her latest story, 
is well worth the welcome it will probably 
receive. The time of the tale is just prior 
to the Civil War, but little or none of the 
war itself is felt among the pioneers of 
Illinois, about whom the story is told. 
The character studies vary, some of the 
people in the book, we feel, when it is fin- 
ished, as if we had really met and talked 
with, while others are merely people in 
fiction. In the first class, pre-eminently | 
are Hulda and Selina, little May and the 
hero of the tale, Eldred Hollister. But 
those which are not natural, or are poorly 
drawn, are Kate, who is more devoid of 
tenderness than it is possible for any 
woman to be, and her mother, who is far 
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meeker than any old woman suffering with 
disease could possibly be. Grandam Gal- 
loway is one of the strongest pieces of 
work in the book. We see her kitchen 
and feel as though we had been there and 
had known her for a long time. 

The story shows sharp contrasts in hu- 
man nature: Kate and her mother are so 
widely separated; Old Soler and his 
grandson Dred have so little in common, 
but the most striking contrast in the book 
is that between Lavalle’s wild love for 
almost any pretty face, and Eldred’s calm, 
conquering love for Annabel. Aside from 
its other merits the book is well worth 
reading for this alone. 

C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


THE VANGUARD. By James S. Gale. 


HIS is a delightful romance, writ- 
ten into scenes that just at the 
present time have a special in- 

terest and significance. Korea is the 
background against which is set forth the 
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to the Far East, particularly to thei 


Korean peninsula, so intimate a study oj 
the people and conditions there should a. 
tract more than ordinary attention. That 
the study is encased in a bit of enjoyabk 
fiction, fully accoutred with adventure an¢ 
spirit and plenty of episode, makes th 
book even more worth reading and pos. 
sessing. 


Tue YELLow Hoxiry. By Fergus Hume 

IKE the rest of Mr. Hume’s books 

this is a detective story. Its her 

is a young man trying to prove 

his right to a title, the success of which 

attempt is being prevented by his gran¢- 
father, who conceals the evidence. 

The material used in making up the 
tale is not new; the plot is of that styl 
which at the present time seems epidemic. 
The story has interest, but it is inclined to 
weary. The mystery is concealel 
throughout with all manner of odd, many 
of them worn, devices, then cleared 
with surprising speed in the last chapter. 


“WATCH THE GREAT RIVER WIND ITS WAY OFF TOWARD THE SEA” 


Copyright, Fleming H. Revell Co. 


love story of a young American. mission- 
ary, and the central figure is all surrounded 
by the quaint, queer people of the Hermit 
Kingdom. Now when all eyes are turned 


From “ The Vi 


Like most writers who adhere to ome 
class of fiction, Mr. Hume has apparently 
exhausted his resources. He should tty 
something else. R. C. 
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Car’N Ert. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 


EW ENGLANDERS = re always 
full of interest. There is a quaint- 
ness about them, a mannerism 


hardly to be acquired, which stamps New 
England all over them. 


Especially is this 
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The book is full of humor, of pathos 
and of love. Nothing could be funnier 
than tactless Cap’n Jerry when he tries to 
fix things up, and Mr. Snow and Cap’n 
Eri afford no end of amusement. The 
young girl of the book and her lover are 
less interesting than the three fishermen, 


CAP'N ERI 


fe of the more provincial of them, those 
Mo live in the country rather than in the 
city, as the farmers and fishermen. Mr. 
Joseph C. Lincoln has given us in Cap’N 
Ent, his first novel, a very interesting pic- 
ture of life in a Cape Cod fishing village, 
and has succeeded so well in his task that 
he promises to become a popular writer. 


From ‘“‘ Cap’n Eri’’ 


but this is chiefly because they are city- 
bred, while the fishermen are more natural. 

Cap’n Eri himself is a most delightful 
character. He is one of those men who 
have naturally great insight into human 
nature and make the best use of it. He 
seems to be standing off from the other 
people of the story and enjoying the book, 
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himself included, no less than the reader. 
He is one of the most sympathetic of men, 
and is as tender as a woman, with the 
strength of a man. 

C,. Epna BRAMBLE. 


By William Barry. 


HIS is a novel with an attractive at- 
mosphere. There is so much 
froth and slipshod English in the 

innumerable books published that we are 
grateful to an author, who has delicacy 
of insight and sureness of touch. 

Dr. William Barry shows the gift of 
analysis and the marked personality of 
men born and trained in different nations 
and classes. He grapples with fine realism, 
the conflicts of life, and treats them with 
sympathy and tenderness. The Irish char- 
acter, full of vagaries and extremes, is at- 
tractively set in a French frame. 

Henry Guiron is a young Irishman, who 
has fled his country, with the mark of Cain 
upon him, because there is neither mercy 
nor justice in an Irish jury for the down- 
trodden race. His is an old, proud Cath- 
olic house, pulled down by Oliver Crom- 
well; not an acre from the big field is left ; 
only a stone cabin, and: a potato patch. 
This child saw English landlords ride 
roughshod over the people they had im- 
poverished, raising rents, to spend on 
English horses and jockeys, while Irish 
children were dying for food. 

Then his father struggles with bad 
seasons, and his mother with _ illness. 
The strange landlord did not understand 
the people, and, as the author says, “They 
did as the down-trodden do everywhere, 
when the government won’t mind the cry 
of the people, they joined others in the 
dark.” 

Thus Henry was raised to hate and to 
be a conspirator. When the agent came 
to pull down the house where his mother 
was dying, he started for the workhouse 
surgeon. Riding like mad in a lonesome 
road, he rode over a walking man who had 
a fowling piece. That man was the land- 
lord. High, hot words came and blows, 
and then the demon from hell was 
let loose, and both of them lost all sense of 
self. The blow intended for Henry was 
warded off, but he shot his landlord, and 
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this is how the young Irishman came to 
flee from his home. 

The story flows onward vividly, and with 
fascination we follow Guiron to Paris, find 
him aflame in the socialistic camp which 
ended in the Commune horrors. But the 
Celt, with his ups and downs, and tender 
heart, is not fit for deliberate brutality, 
Nor can he hide and skulk after the map. 
ner of these red-handed brutes. 

The dramatic force of the story is shown 
when he loves the beautiful, young, aris. 
tocratic widow. The struggle between 
love and law on one side and hate ané 
vengeance on the other is long, poig. 
nant and terrible, but love triumphs always 
when sincere and unselfish. Guiron couli 
endure hunger and cold, could see “with 
Dante in the fires of hell,” but he wilted 
under the conviction that there was nota 
great man on their side. He voiced his 
shame and despair in saying: 

“None but fighting cocks like Roche 
fort, maniacs like poor Theophile, street 
ruffians headed by their Captain Rigault,” 
and then with “temper flaring” added, “and 
worn out conspirators, such as that Raspia 
you showed me the other day.” 

But I will tell you no more. Read it 
for yourself and find that the character 
are alive, and nothing forced, either 
dramatical or sentimental, and learn with 
Guiron this one absolute truth, “That love, 
in certain exceptional temperaments, is 
something more akin to the spirit than the 
senses; that it takes delight in unselfish 
services; that it is capable of deeds 
romantic as to appear in the common ver 
dict insane,” and if you crave the 
world’s good opinion and would escape its 
crucifixions, pray for the common and not 
the “exceptional” temperament. 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


RUNNING THE River. By George Car 


Eggleston. 


N his fine old courtly fashion Ms 
Eggleston tells this story of the 
struggle of three energetic Amer 

ican boys, who build up their father’s falles 
fortunes. 

It is a fresh, invigorating picture, show 

ing all the possibilities of Young Ameria 
The Faradays are boys of the true, whole 
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some sort, and the introduction of pretty, 
gentle Jeannette and the kindly old doc- 
tor is a stroke characteristic of the author. 

The book primarily is one for boys, but 
it contains so much information regarding 
St. Louis, the commerce of the Mississippi 
and other points distinctive of the Middle 
West in the fifties ; it has, too, so much of 
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Stk Mortimer. By Mary Johnston. 


E have waited patiently. At last it 
has arrived. No need to ask if it is 
good, if goodness means the 

power to grip and interest and arouse every 
emotional faculty. 
The plot means little. The time and the 


‘‘AH! LOOK NOT SO UPON ME!" 


Copyright 1904, by Harper and Brothers 


humanity and sympathy, and is told in 
such a pleasant way that both old and 
young can enjoy it and enjoy it thor- 
oughly. 


From ‘‘ Sir Mortimer "’ 


people mean but little more; we have 
sojourned with Elizabeth and Sidney and 
Sir Francis Drake before, but the treat- 
ment is everything. 
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When Miss Johnston wrote her first 
took we discovered in it a delicacy and 
beauty of description, when she wrote her 
second, we found the descriptive passages 
still more poetic and enticing, while we 
noted, too, her power in drawing a pathetic 
and appealing character, one that we re- 
membered longer than we remember most 
present-day creations. Now in the third 
venture, which the author puts forth, we 
find not merely beauty, but luxuriance of 
description, we -find atmosphere wrought 
through a setting that runs the whole 
range of color and tries every combination 
of hues; not extravagant, but splendid; 
splendid as a wonderful sunset is splendid, 
all gold and blue and rose color. And 
through it all we feel the infinite pathos of 
the situation, the deep melancholy that fur- 
nishes the shadows until dispelled by the 
sun’s glow, they leave the perfect day. 

It is the Elizabethan age born anew, 
that age of poets and brave buccaneers and 
beautiful honor maids. And yet each of 
the chief characters has humanity’s funda- 
mental traits, the characteristics that endure 


from century to century and change not— 
best of all—the love of woman, constant 
as the stars and the honor of man for 
which noble men suffer and die. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


REPRESENTATIVE MODERN PREACHERS. 
By Lewis O. Brastow, D. D. 


& this work the author presents his 
studies of what he considers the 
best types of modern preachers. 

He confines himself exclusively to what 
may be called the pulpit work of these 
representatives, and outside of this notices 
only those things which, as it seems to 
him, directly influenced their sermonizing. 
The book is divided into nine chapters, 
each one of which occupies itself with the 
study of one of his types. The nine pul- 
piteers studied are: Schleiermacher, Rob- 
ertson, Beecher, Bushnell, Brooks, New- 
man, Mozley, Guthrie and Spurgeon. In 
view of the conspicuous position that Dr. 
Brastow occupies in the religious world 
we need scarcely assure our readers that 
the book is worthy of the Yale professor, 
and shows deep learning and broad sympa- 


thies. 
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As such the work should be therefore of 
great value to the ambitious preacher who 
really tries to do something at preaching, 
He will find here discovered for him the 
kind of food that built up these men into 
homoletical giants, and, more than this, 
he will come near to the respective view- 
points from which these men looked out 
upon the same old truth. The great prob- 
lem, we are told, that confronts the ma- 
jority of preachers is: How may I escape 
this woeful and everlasting sameness that 
imprisons all my productions ? 

This book will help to solve the problem, 


W. B. 


THE CoMPLeTE ANAS OF THOMAS JEF 
FERSON. Edited by Franklin B. Saw. 
vel, Ph. D. 


O everyone interested in the work 
and writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
or in the period in which he lived, 

this volume, which is the first complete 
edition of the anas, or “confidential diary” 
of Jefferson, will be a desirable acquisition. 

The anas include Jefferson’s terse, 
rapid criticism, extracts from and records 
of stirring Cabinet conferences; they em- 
brace the man’s private reflections and re- 
veal much of the activity of his mind dur- 
ing the years of his public life. 

They have been collected from former 
editions of Jefferson’s works, these being 
supplemented from original manuscripts. 
The work has required time and patience, 
both of which it would seem well worth. 
Permission had to be obtained from the 
Department of State to search the old 
archives and copy, with the privilege of 
publication. Many biographies had to be 
reviewed and matter selected from each. 

The work has been given the title of 
Memorial. edition, and its attractiveness of 
binding and illustrations only add to its 
other values. 

Thomas Jefferson is ever worth study- 
ing, and his writings always merit perusal 
and consideration. ‘To quote Mr. Sawvel: 


“Jefferson usually writes with the terseness 
of the journalist, the keen observation of char- 
acter and clearness of the scientist and phil- 
osopher, and the legal accuracy of the skilled 
attorney. In the Anas his style is more col 
loquial and unhesitatingly crisp, clear and vig- 
orous.” 
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Tut Gop Man. By Rev. Henry Losch, 
M. D. 


HIS is a poem comprising fifteen 
parts, each treating of some phase 
of Christ’s ministry here on earth. 

The object of the work seems to have 
been to show how Christ by His coming 
to earth to be born after the fashion of 
man, to live after the manner of man and 
to die as all men do die, exemplified the 
first stage of man’s existence, the earth 
existence ; that He did this in order that 
His rest in the grave and His rising 
therefrom after three days might be a 
sign of what would happen in the pro- 
gression of man. , 

We do not attempt to comment upon the 
poem as a poem. Its very pretentiousness 
disarms criticism, its unassailable truth 
and indisputable reverence invest it with 
qualities that must needs excuse literary 
shortcomings. A work of its length and 
purpose demands most of all smooth- 
ness and clearness sustained through- 
out. It has both of these in_ its 
measured iambic, its alternate rhyme, 
its frequent carrying over of the 
thought without break or pause from line 
to line, thus avoiding the tendency to jin- 
gle and monotonous beat, its maintaining 
of the same even pitch throughout its 
length. Little or no attempt has been 
made to give dramatic point to the various 
incidents related, save where it would 
come most naturally. Here and there the 
always fervent feeling does grow more 
intense, and the narrative perceptibly 
quickens. 

The book contains twelve half-tone illus- 
trations, and is copious in notes, giving 
all Bible references, which necessarily are 
many. 


An InLustTRATED History OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Richard Garnett and 
Edmund Gosse. 


F books especially designed for mak- 
ing an appeal to the esthetic 
senses this ILLUSTRATED History 
is an admirable example. ‘That it satis- 
fies the intellect as well as pleases the 
artistic taste is just so much more to its 
credit. 
The choosing of Messrs. Garnett and 
Gosse to prepare these magnificent vol- 


umes was a most fortunate occurrence. 
The completion of the task by the two 
eminent scholars marks an epoch in book- 
making. 

The work is complete, complete from 
Widsith to Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
somewhat rangeful space of time. That 
within the compass of four volumes, even 
large ones, that space of time is covered 
and covered in a way to prove at once 
ample and comprehensive, means much to 
students of English literature, before 
whom we are safe in saying no such work 
on the subject has ever before been placed. 

What time it must have taken to pre- 
pare this stupendous work it astonishes 
one to consider. How many authorities 
had to be consulted, how many reproduc- 
tions had to be arranged for, what ancient 
tomes and time-worn manuscripts it 
was necessary to ransack; truly it was an 
undertaking to stagger even such men as 
Dr. Garnett and Mr. Gosse. 

And yet, if ever the result compensated 
for the work the mere contemplation of 
these handsomely bound volumes, with 
their multitude of illustrations, their abso- 
lutely captivating uniqueness and fineness, 
should repay the authors’ time and labor. 
And when to this is added the hearty com- 
mendation of the text, sure to come from 
every reader capable of judging, there can 
be little left to desire. 

We cannot in the space here granted go 
into the details of the volumes. With the 
weight of authority that naturally accrues 
to them from the very names of their dis- 
tinguished writers, there really remains 
but little to say, save that the books will 
grace any library and will prove invaluable 
to any student who is fortunate enough to 
be able to possess them. At the same 
time the many pictures gathered from rare 
old prints and plates forms an interesting 
and distinctive collection, one to be found, 
we believe, in no other single work. 


REVIEWS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS 


Korea. By Angus Hamilton. 
TIMELY book, a well-considered, 
matured and informing work by 
a man who knows the country 
from end to end and can put pictures on 
paper with consummate ease. Under his 
guidance Korea opens before us as a land 
of mystery and marvel—the “Hermit 
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Kingdom” in very sooth. The Court, the 
country, the people, the princes, the trade 
and the native temperament are simply and 
straightforwardly described. No small 
credit is due to Mr. Hamilton in this mat- 
ter—a more elaborate and erudite work 
would probably have failed in its object— 
but by its very frankness and directness 
the book is convincing and obviously right. 
Korea naturally has become a centre point 
of interest, and the inquirer who has read 
the literature of the land turns up the in- 
dex and almost involuntarily asks himself, 
“What has this man to say about McLeary 
Brown’—that “amiable and uncouth 
Sphinx,” as a former Korean writer has 
described him. Mr. Hamilton is quite 
sound on Mr. Brown. He takes it to be 
understood that Brown’s dictatorship is a 
matter of course, and that Korea without 
Brown would be “Hamlet” without the 
moody Dane. But this sketch of the man 
is illuminating, happy and quite polite. 
Mr. Brown could surely wish for no better 
eulogist. “A number of Englishmen are 


employed in the Korean Customs, their 


services contributing so much to the splen- 
did institution which Mr, McLeary Brown 
has created that one and all are above crit- 
icism. Mr. McLeary Brown would be the 
first to acknowledge how much the willing 
assistance of his staff has contributed to 
his success.” No one who has studied 
Korean matters can be blind to this truism. 
Seoul boasts an Electric Car Company, an 
Electric Light Company, and a Fresh 
Spring Water Company ; all these are due 
to American enterprise, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, quite fairly, attributes more success to 
American mercantile than to American 
missionary enterprise, although the two 
are occasionally curiously combined. The 
opening chapter of the book is by way of 
introduction to a bird’s-eye view of the 
present state of affairs as between Japan 
and Russia. There are some excellent 
statistical tables, which have been compiled 
nearly up to the latest moment, and an en- 
tirely new map, which is invaluable to all 
students of the present position. The 
illustrations are throughout good; the 
book cover, a portion of the ceiling of the 
Imperial Palace at Seoul, being quite beau- 
tiful in design.—LoNnDON ACADEMY AND 
“LIT ERATURE. 
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Hicuways AND Byways IN Sussex. By 
E. V. Lucas. With illustrations by 
Frederick L. Griggs. 

TT*’HIS latest addition to the familiar 

| HicHways AND Byways series 

must only have needed announce 
ment to create demand. With Mr. Griggy 
delightful landscape drawings we are all 
now familiar, whilst the author’s versatil 

ity has been so fully proven, his humor g 

universally welcomed, that it was a fore 

gone conclusion that he would make an in- 
comparable guide to a district which holds 
so much of his affections. 

In natural features the Sussex country 
is sharply distinguished from all othe 
parts of England, for the Sussex Downs 
are like no other English uplands. Their 
swelling undulations have something in 
common with ocean itself, hence perhaps 
the indescribable restfulness they are abk 
to communicate to the mind of the tired 
town dweller. Gilbert White’s eulogy 
after thirty years’ acquaintance with them 
runs: “I still investigate that chain of me 
jestic mountains with fresh admiration 
year by year, and I think I see new bear 
ties every time I traverse it.” Except tha 
we do not nowadays class the downs # 


mountains the words might be used unal] 


tered by all lovers of Sussex. 

Mr. Lucas gives suitable expression to 
his delight in the actual country, but his 
investigations include almost everything 
that is interesting in the way of architec 
ture, family history and local tradition 
As becomes so enthusiastic a cricketer, ht 
has much to say about the king of games 
in this county so closely associated with it 
Again, from the compiler of one of ow 
most lovable anthologies one expects vers, 
and one gets it. There is a poem by Mt 
Belloc, entitled “The South Country,” tha 
takes up and crystallizes a mood that we 
must all have been aware of at one time 
another, an atmosphere that will thril 
every reader with a love not merely for 
Sussex, but for his own countryside, wher 
ever it may be. And “A Song Against 
Speed” (Surely Mr. Lucas’ own) has? 
quiet irony that endears it to the medité 
tive. 

Here is a little glimpse of Felpham 
where Blake saw the fairy’s funeral, give 
in Blake’s own words: 
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“A sweet place for study, because it is 
more spiritual than London. Heaven 
opens here on all sides its golden gates; 
the windows are not obstructed by vapors ; 
voices of celestial inhabitants are more dis- 
tinctly heard, their forms more distinctly 
seen; and my cottage is also a shadow of 
their houses.” 

At Parham (Lord Zouche’s) is one of 
the book treasures of the world, the Mon- 
taigne containing Shakespeare’s auto- 
graph, and Mr. Lucas duly chronicles the 
fact. 

The Sussex laborer, one notices, was ac- 
customed to take a nunch—luncheon was 
originally mnuncheon—at five, but his 
“mouthful of bread and cheese and pint 
of ale” at starting in the morning was ap- 
parently a nameless meal. In the Isle of 
Wight it used to rejoice in the delightful 
name of “dew-bit.” 

Of ‘the many curious epitaphs tran- 
scribed in the volume, mention must be 
made of one in the Shurley Chapel at Is- 
field. It contains, all unconsciously, the 
most caustic reflection on the blessedness 
of the married state; stating of the chil- 
dren of Sir John Shurley that some were 
“called into heaven and others into sev- 
eral marriages of good quality.” 

Mr. Griggs is slowly modifying his 
methods, possibly having set up a fresh 
ideal, possibly owing to an unconscious 
influence. His drawings are still possessed 
of uncommon charm and uncommon skill 
in the presentation of color equivalent, but 
they no longer display the strong manner- 
ism which distinguished the examples pub- 
lished earlier.’”—F. CHAPMAN in LONDON 
ACADEMY AND LITERATURE. 


A Tramp 1n Spain. By Bart Kennedy. 


HROUGH the whole of my life I 
have been going uphill and down 
dale, taking the rough with the 

smooth. The thing in life was to keep 
an open mind and an easy conscience.” 

So writes Mr. Bart Kennedy in one of 
the chapters of his latest book. In this 
short quotation is summed up the author’s 
way of doing things, and the excellence of 
his philosophy is proved by the entertain- 
ing descriptions of Spanish life, as he saw 
it, in his remarkable and eventful tramp 
from Andalusia to Andora. 


Many books on Spain have appeared 
lately, but in none of them can one see 
the open mind which is in such strong evi- 
dence here. ‘Though the author confesses 
that he knew only a word or two of the 
language when he commenced his journey, 
and proves before the end of it that he had 
not learned many more, yet he has got 
into the very heart of things and takes his 
readers into them with him. What he 
has gripped he has felt, and that only has 
he written of, and that only does he want 
to tell. There are thousands of things he 
has not seen, and thousands of things he 
did not understand, these he has left alone, 
with the result that the reader is carried 
from place to place with unflagging inter- 
est. 

The author went out to enjoy himself, 
determined to see how these people lived, 
how they thought, and what their thoughts 
were, and all the time he could not speak 
their language, but when one has read the 
book one knows more of Spain and Span- 
iards than ever before. There is nothing 
of the globe-trotter or guide book element 
in it, but rather a series of striking pic- 
tures joined together by trivial, but vitally 
interesting incidents. From his encoun- 
ter with a dog outside a little village to his 
fearful night on a snowclad mountain top, 
when he lay freezing in a circular hut, 
longing for the daylight and “thinking 
about Granada where it was warm,” there 
is nothing that does not interest and hold 
the attention. Mr. Kennedy’s style has 
often been remarked on; it is original and 
unique. What he has seen you must see, 
for until he is certain you have seen it he 
will give you no rest. In describing a 
wine of Seville, for instance, the author 
pictures it until you can see it, cool and 
sparkling ; but, not satisfied with this, he 
goes on until you feel thirsty, and then he 
only leaves it alone when he is sure you 
have tasted it and are refreshed. There 
is a dogged persistency in his writing, as it 
is evident there is in himself, or he would 
never have come safely through the tough 
times he speaks of, in the many lands he 
has crossed. 

Not only is the writing in this book pic- 
turesque, but the illustrations and photo- 
graphs are well chosen and numerous.— 
LONDON ACADEMY AND LITERATURE. 
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RusKIN IN OXFORD AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By G. W. Kitchin, D. D., Dean of Dur- 
ham. 

Y no very violent metonymy we 
might apply to Dean Kitchin the 
epithet which belongs properly to 

his book. He, we are assured, is of more 

than ordinarily decanal suavity; but his 
book, though it deals with a variety of 
quite harmless and unexciting topics, is of 
that peculiarly glutinous texture which 
makes such difficult reading. Criticism is 
to some extent disarmed by the Dean’s 
prefatory assurance that “neither unity is 
here, nor a moral,” and by his pathetic 
references to that “self-esteem of an old 
man” which is responsible for the publica- 
tion of these sketches ; and we do not sup- 
pose that anyone will be churlish enough 
to grudge their author the gratification 
which will doubtless be his at beholding 
his desultory essays—the adjective is his 
own—set out in the majesty of large print. 

It has occurred to Dean Kitchin that now- 

adays the world reads “in scraps and in 

‘five minutes’ with the best or the worst 

authors,” and he is apparently anxious to 

find amongst such scrappy readersa large 
audience. 

The subjects dealt with are mainly 
archzxological—Whitby Abbey, Durham 
College, the font in Winchester Cathedral, 
and the like. Less remote in interest are 
a paper on the “statesmen” of West Cum- 
berland, an address on Bishop Butler, and 
that which gives its title to the book. Of 
the “statesmen’—that fast disappearing 
class of small freehold farmers who were 
until quite recent times the most interest- 
ing inhabitants of Cumberland—the Dean 
writes with placid enthusiasm and obvious 
knowledge. He is mildly Ruskinian in 
his denunciation of those conditions of 
modern life which have made impossible 
the continued existence of the statesmen, 
though his logic is a little difficult to fol- 
low when, having declared that they have 
gone “not from their weaknesses, but from 
their strength,” he proceeds to show that 
their disappearance is due to half a dozen 
causes, such as drink, increased cost of 
living, machinery and premature death. 
The same belated Ruskinianism is appar- 
ent in the initi:: paper, which gives a by 
no.means uninteresting account of Ruskin 
as undergraduate and professor. The 
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Dean is certainly alive to the more ob 
viously absurd aspects of Ruskin’s teach. 
ing, though ready to do justice to the fer- 
vor of his moral enthusiasms. He is not 
we fancy, wholly convinced of the valu 
of such attempts to combine the modem 
democratic spirit with the aristocratic tra 
ditions of Oxford, as are exemplified in 
the foundation of Ruskin Hall, but he talks 
with the authentic accent about a “true 
merry England’—why not “merrie?’— 
and makes a proper peroratorical allusion 
to Ruskin’s “singularly characteristic na- 
ture’—whatever a characteristic nature 
may be. Of the remaining papers the 
most nearly spirited is that which gives 
an account of the embassy of Enea de 
Piccolomini—the future Pope Pius [I- 
to the court of James I of Scotland 
though it seems scarcely fair to say that 
the young ambassador rose to the papal 
throne only through the “light and ‘super- 
ficial gift” of writing Latin prose. The 
methods of the archzologist, who is a 
prone to conjectural emendations as any 
Shakespearean commentator, are exce- 
lently well shown in the paper on that very 
curious stone in the church of North 
Stoneham, a village a few miles north of 
Southampton, which Dean Kitchin inge 
niously assumes to mark the burial place 
of the Slavonian sailors who, in the four 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, manned 
some of the galleys that plied betwee 
Venice and Southampton. The conjec 
ture is certainly attractive, and may bk 
well founded. The most scholarly essay 
of all is that which asks and answers the 
question: Why did Dante choose Virgil 
as his guide through Inferno and Pu 
gatorio? Dean Kitchin has no difficulty 
in proving that Virgil stood to Dante # 
the symbol of that Roman world-empir 
which the Florentine held to be prophetic 
of the dominion of the Holy Roman Em 
pire of his own day. Here the Dean rises 
somewhat above his pedestrian course, and 
the article is one which certainly bears te 
printing. We do not remember if tht 
Dean, or another, is responsible for th 
translation here given—“with eyes mort 
bright than Venus’ star”—of the beautiful 
line (“Inferno” II, 55), “Lucevan gi 
occhi suoi piu che la stella.”—-S1pNi 
THOMPSON in LONDON ACADEMY AND 
LITERATURE. 
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Mr. Edmund Gosse, one of the best 
known of English men of letters, and joint 
author with Dr. Richard Gar- 

Edmuna nett of the magnificent new 

Gosse § “Illustrated History of English 

Literature,” was born in Lon- 
don in 1849, the oldest son of the late emi- 
nent zoologist, P. H. Gosse. He was 
educated privately in Devonshire. From 
1867-75 he was assistant librarian of the 
British Museum, during which time he 
spent two years traveling in Scandinavia 
and Holland for literary purposes. From 
1884-90 he was Clark Lecturer in English 
Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and during the years 1884-85 lectured in 
the United States. Since 1875 he has 
been official translator to the Board of 
Trade. We have heard recently that he 
has been appointed librarian to the House 
of Lords in succession to the late Arthur 
Strong. The position yields a salary of 
$5000 a year, besides an official residence 
in the Houses of Parliament. 

Among Mr. Gosse’s later publications 
are “History of Modern English Litera- 
tur,” 1897; “Life and Letters of Dr. John 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s,” 1899, and 
“Jeremy Taylor,” in the “English Men of 
Letters” series. 

ok 


Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, whose 
new book, “A Country Interlude,” has just 
been published, is a daughter 

Wildegarde Of Julian Hawthorne and a 
tawthorne §=oranddaughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. She was taken 

abroad as a baby and lived in England and 
on the Continent for a dozen or more 
years. Since then she has led a more or 
less wandering existence, mostly in Amer- 
ica, but spending two years in the Island 
of Jamaica and another year in France and 
Italy. Country ways and country things 
have always appealed to her, and her book 
is an expression of her feeling in that di- 
tection, with a love story woven as weft to 
the ways of summer growth and blossom. 
Miss Hawthorne is now living at Yonkers 
on the Hudson, and the scene of her story 


is laid at a country place on this river. 
She has previously been known through 
her short stories and poems, which have 
appeared in many of the leading maga- 
zines. 
W. S. Rainsford, now Dr. Rainsford 
(D. D. Trinity College, Hartford, 1886) 
and rector of Saint George’s 
Ww. s. Church, in New York, is one 
Rainsford = of the most prominent Episco- 
pal clergymen in America. He 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, October 30, 
1850, and was educated in England, grad- 
uating from St. John’s College, Cam- 


W. S. RAINSFORD 
Courtesy of the Outlook Co. 


bridge, in 1872. He was curate of St. 
Giles, Norwich, England, from 1873 to 
1876; then traveled in the United States 
and Canada, as missionary, finally becom- 
ing assistant rector of St. James Cathe- 
dral, 1876-1883, in which year he accepted 
the rectorship of St. George’s. His liter- 
ary work has consisted of a book of ser- 
mons, published in 1902, “The Church’s 
Opportunity in the City of To-Day,” and 
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RUSKIN IN OXFORD AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By G. W. Kitchin, D. D., Dean of Dur- 
ham. 

Y no very violent metonymy we 
might apply to Dean Kitchin the 
epithet which belongs properly to 

his book. He, we are assured, is of more 

than ordinarily decanal suavity; but his 
book, though it deals with a variety of 
quite harmless and unexciting topics, is of 
that peculiarly glutinous texture which 
makes such difficult reading. Criticism is 
to some extent disarmed by the Dean’s 
prefatory assurance that “neither unity is 
here, nor a moral,” and by his pathetic 
references to that “self-esteem of an old 
man” which is responsible for the publica- 
tion of these sketches ; and we do not sup- 
pose that anyone will be churlish enough 
to grudge their author the gratification 
which will doubtless be his at beholding 
his desultory essays—the adjective is his 
own—set out in the majesty of large print. 

It has occurred to Dean Kitchin that now- 

adays the world reads “in scraps and in 

‘five minutes’ with the best or the worst 

authors,” and he is apparently anxious to 

find amongst such scrappy readersa large 

audience . 

The subjects dealt with are mainly 
archzological—Whitby Abbey, Durham 
College, the font in Winchester Cathedral, 
and the like. Less remote in interest are 
a paper on the “statesmen” of West Cum- 
berland, an address on Bishop Butler, and 
that which gives its title to the book. Of 
the “statesmen”—that fast disappearing 
class of small freehold farmers who were 
until quite recent times the most interest- 
ing inhabitants of Cumberland—the Dean 
writes with placid enthusiasm and obvious 
knowledge. He is mildly Ruskinian in 
his denunciation of those conditions of 
modern life which have made impossible 
the continued existence of the statesmen, 
though his logic is a little difficult to fol- 
low when, having declared that they have 
gone “not from their weaknesses, but from 
their strength,” he proceeds to show that 
their disappearance is due to half a dozen 
causes, such as drink, increased cost of 
living, machinery and premature death. 
The same belated Ruskinianism is appar- 
ent in the initial paper, which gives a by 
no means uninteresting account of Ruskin 
as undergraduate and professor. The 
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Dean is certainly alive to the more ob 
viously absurd aspects of Ruskin’s teach. 
ing, though ready to do justice to the fer. 
vor of his moral enthusiasms. He is not, 
we fancy, wholly convinced of the valu 
of such attempts to combine the modem 
democratic spirit with the aristocratic tra 
ditions of Oxford, as are exemplified in 
the foundation of Ruskin Hall, but he talks 
with the authentic accent about a “true 
merry England’—why not “merrie?”~ 
and makes a proper peroratorical allusion 
to Ruskin’s “singularly characteristic nm 
ture’”—whatever a characteristic nature 
may be. Of the remaining papers the 
most nearly spirited is that which give 
an account of the embassy of Enea de 
Piccolomini—the future Pope Pius Il- 
to the court of James I of Scotland 
though it seems scarcely fair to say that 
the young ambassador rose to the papa 
throne only through the “light and ‘super. 
ficial gift” of writing Latin prose. Th 
methods of the archzologist, who is a 
prone to conjectural emendations as any 
Shakespearean commentator, are exce- 
lently well shown in the paper on that very 
curious stone in the church of North 
Stoneham, a village a few miles north of 
Southampton, which Dean Kitchin inge 
niously assumes to mark the burial plac 
of the Slavonian sailors who, in the four 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, manned 
some of the galleys that plied betwee 
Venice and Southampton. The conjec 
ture is certainly attractive, and may 
well founded. The most scholarly essa 
of all is that which asks and answers the 
question: Why did Dante choose Vigil 
as his guide through Inferno and Pur 
gatorio? Dean Kitchin has no difficulty 
in proving that Virgil stood to Dante # 
the symbol of that Roman world-empit 
which the Florentine held to be prophetic 
of the dominion of the Holy Roman Em 
pire of his own day. Here the Dean risé 
somewhat above his pedestrian course, atl 
the article is one which certainly bears tt 
printing. We do not remember if fht 
Dean, or another, is responsible for th 
translation here given—‘“with eyes mot 
bright than Venus’ star”’—of the beautifd 
line (“Inferno” II, 55), “Lucevan gi 
occhi suoi piu che la stella.”—S1p 
THOMPSON in LONDON ACADEMY AM 
LITERATURE. 
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BOOK NEWS BIOGRAPHIES 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, one of the best 
known of English men of letters, and joint 
author with Dr. Richard Gar- 

Eamuna nett of the magnificent new 

Gosse § =“ []]ustrated History of English 

Literature,” was born in Lon- 
don in 1849, the oldest son of the late emi- 
nent zoologist, P. H. Gosse. He was 
educated privately in Devonshire. From 
1867-75 he was assistant librarian of the 
British Museum, during which time he 
spent two years traveling in Scandinavia 
and Holland for literary purposes. From 
1884-90 he was Clark Lecturer in English 
Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and during the years 1884-85 lectured in 
the United States. Since 1875 he has 
been official translator to the Board of 
Trade. We have heard recently that he 
has been appointed librarian to the House 
of Lords in succession to the late Arthur 
Strong. The position yields a salary of 
$5000 a year, besides an official residence 
in the Houses of Parliament. 

Among Mr. Gosse’s later publications 
are “History of Modern English Litera- 
tur,” 1897; “Life and Letters of Dr. John 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s,” 1899, and 
“Jeremy Taylor,” in the “English Men of 
Letters” series. 


* 


Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, whose 
new book, “A Country Interlude,” has just 
been published, is a daughter 

Hildegarde Of Julian Hawthorne and a 
granddaughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. She was taken 

abroad as a baby and lived in England and 
on the Continent for a dozen or more 
years. Since then she has led a more or 
less wandering existence, mostly in Amer- 
ita, but spending two years in the Island 
of Jamaica and another year in France and 
Italy. Country ways and country things 
have always appealed to her, and her book 
§ an expression of her feeling in that di- 
tection, with a love story woven as weft to 
the ways of summer growth and blossom. 
Miss Hawthorne is now living at Yonkers 
on the Hudson, and the scene of her story 


is laid at a country place on this river. 
She has previously been known through 
her short stories and poems, which have 
appeared in many of the leading maga- 
zines. 
7K * co 
W. S. Rainsford, now Dr. Rainsford 
(D. D. Trinity College, Hartford, 1886) 
and rector of Saint George’s 
Ww. Ss. Church, in New York, is one 
Rainsford = = of the most prominent Episco- 
pal clergymen in America. He 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, October 30, 
1850, and was educated in England, grad- 
uating from St. John’s College, Cam- 


W. S. RAINSFORD 
Courtesy of the Outlook Co. 


bridge, in 1872. He was curate of St. 
Giles, Norwich, England, from 1873 to 
1876; then traveled in the United States 
and Canada, as missionary, finally becom- 
ing assistant rector of St. James Cathe- 
dral, 1876-1883, in which year he accepted 
the rectorship of St. George’s. His liter- 
ary work has consisted of a book of ser- 
mons, published in 1902, “The Church’s 
Opportunity in the City of To-Day,” and 
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the now published “A Preacher’s Story 
of His Work.” 

* o* * 

Elizabeth Miller, author of “The Yoke,” 
was born in the little town of New Ross, 
Montgomery County, Indiana, 
eleven miles from Crawfords- 
ville, the home of the author of 
“Ben Hur.” She has lived in 
Indianapolis nearly all her life. She at- 
tended the public schools there, the Man- 
aal Training High School and Butler Col- 
lege. She has traveled considerably, over 
the United States and Canada. 

“The summer of 1901,” said Miss Miller 
to THe News, “my mother, brother and I 
spent on the coast of Maine. After a few 
weeks the fogs and rains of the coast so 
discouraged us that we determined to 
move a few miles inland from old ocean. 
We went to Gorham, near Portland, where 
we rented a roomy, old-fashioned house, 
fully furnished. 

“In this house was a large picture rep- 
resenting the Exodus. There were the 


Riizabeth 
Mitler 


migrating Hebrews passing through a city 
of old Egypt and looking out from the 
houses were men, women and children, 


gazing at the departing Israelites. The 
picture fascinated my mother as well as 
myself. It set her imagination at work. 
She wondered if in those throngs of on- 
lookers there was not an Egyptian youth 
or maiden that was sorrowful at the leav- 
ing of some youth or maidén among the 
Istaelites, and if there were not a recipro- 
cal feeling among some of those who were 
to wander so many years in the wilderness. 
She contrasted the feelings of these with 
the jubilant faces of the Israelitish men 
and women, and she wondered if there 
were not a story in it if someone could 
write it. 

“T did not think I could write it, so my 
brother Percy began it. He wrote about 
50,000 words, completing a story. He 
had made the framework and that was all. 
It was then that I resolved to make some- 
thing of his beginning, and I set myself 
to the task. 

“To be sure of the foundation and local 
color for my story meant for me two years 
of devoted study of the history of old 
Egypt, as well as the books of Moses. A 
famous Egyptologist of the Chicago 
University read the manuscript carefully 
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and decided in its favor, from a historical 
standpoint. Then came the question of its 
literary merit. Several critics, I do no 
know who they are, decided favorably on 
that essential quality.” 

The story bears this dedication: “To 
Percy Miller, my brother, who constructed 
the plot.” 

* * * 

Considerable sensation attached to the 
publication of “Dractila,” by Bram Stoker, 
a few years ago, but the te 
cent appearance of “The Jewel 
of Seven Stars,” by the same 
author, bids fair to outdo its 
predecessor by the attention it is attracting 
both in this country and abroad. Mf, 
Stoker’s unusual Christian name is simply 
an abbreviation of Abraham. He was 
born in Ireland and completed his educa- 
tion at Trinity College, Dublin. Although 
he entered the Irish Civil Service, he wotk- 
ed at the same time as literary, art and 
dramatic critic for newspapers, and edited 
an evening paper. When Henry Irving 
assumed the management of the Lyceum 
Theatre, in 1878, Mr. Stoker joined fortes 
with him, and has continued the connection 
ever since. 


Bram 
Stoker 


* * « 


(By request of a correspondent.) 

It is a poor college that does not boast 
of a volume of local short stories thes 
days, but it is reserved for West Point 
Cadets to have a whole volume written 
about themselves. Anna B. Warner, sis- 
ter of the late Susan B. Warnef, has her 
home at Maftlaer’s Rock, hardly more 
than a stone’s throw from the Academy. 
She has long been popular with the Cadets, 
and it was by their request and assistanct 
that she wrote “West Point Colors.” 

* *« & 

(By request of a correspondent.) 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney was born in Bot 
ton, September 15, 1824, and educated @ 
the school of George E. Emerson. _ She 
wrote little for publication in early life 
although she contributed occasionally t 
magazines. After her first publication, if 
1859, others rapidly followed. Among he 
books are “Mother Goose for Grow 
Folks,” “Boys at Chequasset,” “We Girls’ 
“Real Folks,” “Homespun Yarns” aml 
“Friendly Letters to Girl Friends.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


“The Trail Makers” is the title of a 
series of great American explorations and 
travels. The interesting announcement is 
made that Professor John Bach McMaster 
is acting as consulting editor of this im- 
portant series in which the Lewis and 
Clark Journals and Mackenzie’s Voyages 
will be followed by some new voluines, to 
be made known shortly. 


* ok * 


“The History of American Music,” by 
Mr. Louis C. Elson, will be the next issue 
in “The History of American Art.” As 
in Mr. Taft’s “The History of American 


LOUIS C. ELSON 


Sculpture,” the book will be illustrated 
with twelve photogravures and more than 
one hundred half-tone plates and pictures 
in the text. Mr. Elson tells of the be- 
ginnings, the foreign influences, the 
changes, the methods, the personal en- 
deavors that have gone to the making of 
our present music, and enlivens his book 
with many personal sketches and apt char- 
acterizations. re a 


“The Narrow Enigma,” by M. L. Sev- 
ery, is an absorbing detective story. At 
the time John Darrow was murdered there 


were present with him several people in 
the room. The doors were all locked, and 
each of the witnesses of the tragedy tes- 
tified on oath that they saw no murderer, 
heard no cry and knew no motive. Seem- 
ingly such a narrative is, on the face of 
it, absurd. The author’s actual unravel- 
ing of the mystery is so acute that we are 
left satisfied, absolutely convinced of the 
motive of the murderer, the murderer’s 
identity, and the murderer’s weapon. 
* ok a 


Professor Charles G. D. Roberts has 
just left for a short trip through Cuba and 
the West Indies, but will return in time 
to read the proof of his new book of ani- 
mal stories, ““The Watchers of the Trails,” 
which is now in the hands of the printers. 
This book is a companion volume to “The 
Kindred of the Wild,” published two years 
ago. 

* ® * 

With their suggestion of the occult, 
their free range in the realm of fancy, and 
their creepy familiarity with the under 
world, the _ stories in “Kwaidan” 
will be a revelation even to Lafcadio 
Hearn’s readers; for they are no 
less rare in the skill and art of their 
workmanship than in their delicate inter- 
pretation of strange lands and strange be- 
liefs. Dealing with ghosts, goblins, fairies 
and sprites, with here and there an ad- 
venture into the field of unveiled super- 
naturalism, they possess in a measure un- 
equaled elsewhere the charm and aroma 
of the Orient—its dreaminess, its cred- 
ulity, its beauty. 

* * * 

With the newly aroused interest in the 
West Indies, the work entitled “Jamaica 
As It Is, 1903,” by Pullen-Burry, is most 
timely. It is exhaustive, as well as 
written in a chatty, readable style. The 
illustrations are from photogravures show- 
ing special points of interest. 

x * x 

“A Handbook on Sailing,” by Clove 
Hitch, is written with the design of help- 
ing the small boat sailor who is his own 
skipper and has little or no professional 
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help. Diagrams are given showing the 

intricacies of the sailors’ knots and splices, 

and instructions as to their manipulation 

by the aspiring “salt.” 
ok * * 

“Anna, the Adventuress,” E. Philip Op- 
penheim’s new story of London Life is 
said to show this popular author at his 
best. The subtle study of character as 
shown in the two sisters, Anna and Anna- 
bel, who “got herself talked about” and 
then passed herself off for Anna, is a fea- 
ture of the latest novel by the author of 
“A Prince of Sinners.” 

ok K * 

The hero in Miss Mary E. Waller’s new 
book, “The Wood Carver of ’Lympus,” is 
said to be one of the strongest and most 
original characters in recent fiction. While 
engaged in a busy out-of-door life, in fell- 
ing a tree he meets with an accident and 
loses the use of his limbs. At first he 
finds it impossible to adjust himself to 
his shut-in life, but a friend suggests 
wood carving to him. Through work and 
love a great change comes over him, and 
the author has portrayed to us in a power- 
ful manner Armstrong’s salvation. 

ee € 

The first volume of the long-announced 
“Geology,” by Professors Chamberlain 
and Salisbury, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is to be published at once. This 
book presents convincingly a view of the 
origin of the earth and its present condi- 
tion, which may lead to serious modifica- 
tions in the nebular hypothesis. Volume I 
treats of geologic processes and their re- 
sults; Volume II, which is nearly ready, 
will deal with geologic history. 

cd * * 


“When Wilderness Was King,” by Ran- 
dall Parrish, is soon to be published. While 
primarily an historical romance, yet no- 
where do the historic facts seem to in- 
trude upon or hinder the movement of the 
story. The characters are real men and 
women ; the reader feels and sympathizes 
with them. 

oe ee 

“The Philosophy of Education,” by Her- 
man Harrell Horne, assistant Professor 
of Philosophy and Pedagogy at Dart- 
mouth, is announced for publication this 
month. It is described as a connected ser- 
ies of discussions on the foundations of 
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education in the related sciences of bi- 
ology, physiology, sociology, psychology 
and philosophy. 

* 


* * 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, who in spite of § 


recent reports has not disappeared at all, 

has finished a new book, which will be 

published in April. Its title is “Japan; 

An Interpretation.” 
* 2k 

“Teutonic Legends,” by Professor W. 
C. Sawyer, is a clear and explicit exposi- 
tion of the stories upon which the Wag- 
nerian operas are based. It is introduced 
by an essay by the distinguished authority, 
Professor Schultze, of Dresden. The au- 
thor is connected with the University of 
the Pacific, San Jose, California. 

* * * 

“Forward,” by Lina Boegli, is an ac- 
count of the adventures and experiences 
of a young Swiss woman who made a 
journey around the world alone and un- 
assisted, and without other® money than 
she was able tg make on the way., The 
book ‘is especially interesting for its pic- 
tures of home'fife.in many out-of-the-way 
places. y 

a ee rm 


“An American Cruiser in t 


East,” by 
John D. Ford, engineer, Uftited States 
Navy, has been recommended by the 
Navy Department for adoption for ships’ 


libraries. Mr. Ford, who was with Dewey 

at Manila, has written a full account of 

the present status of Japan, China, Korea 

and the Russian possessions in’ ‘the Far 

East, with a sketch of the war ‘between 

China and Japan. 
* * A 

It is said that even the publishers of the 
new novel, “I: In Which a Woman Tells 
the Truth About Herself,” have no idea 
of the authorship of the frank romance, 
nor even whether the author is a man or 
a woman. The manuscript of the novel 
came from the hands of a friend of the 
author, and through this friend all the 
negotiations were conducted. 

K * * 

One of the feature of the “Spencer Au- 
tobiography” most eagerly looked forward 
to is his impression of his associates and 
of the leading people of his time. There 
are several pages of absorbing interest 
concerning George Eliot, whom he knew 
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for years before she became so eminent 
as an author, and for whom he had the 
highest appreciation. His intimates of 
the club, and especially Huxley and Tyn- 
dall, receive his friendly attention. 

* ok * 

A love story, written almust wholly in 
dialogue, entitled “A Woman’s Will,” is 
among the spring announcements. The 
author is Anne Warner, a frequent con- 
tributor to the periodical press during the 
past few years. It is a story of an un- 
happy American widow’s summer on the 
Continent. The scenes of the story in- 
clude Munich, Zurich and Lucerne. 

aK aK ok 

Edgar Stanton Maclay, author of “The 
History of the American Navy,” is pre- 
paring a unique series, which promises to 
be of great popular and historical interest. 
The first volume of this series will be 
Moses Brown, Captain, U. S. N.” The 
general title of this series will be “Un- 
known Heroes of the Navy,” and Mr. 
Maclay promises enough of them to star- 
tle the average student who feels that he 
knows the history of the Navy. 

* ok * 

Richard Le Gallienne will issue at once 
“How to Get the Best Out of Books,” a 
popular manual which should serve as a 
reading guide to the average business 
man. One chapter on “What’s the Use of 
Poetry?” is particularly attractive. 

mK aK ok 


Forthcoming volumes in “‘Newnes’s Art 
Library” are “Gozzoli (Benozzo),” the 
Tuscan painter (1420-1498), whose prin- 
cipal work is the mural paintings in the 
Campo Santo, Pisa, and “Constable’s Col- 
ored Sketches.” 

2K * * 

In “The Mystic Mid-Region,” by Ar- 
thur J. Burdick, the author has endeay- 
ored to bring to the public both a general 
knowledge of the deserts of the South- 
west and a particular acquaintance by 
means of pen and camera with many of 
the most unique features and interesting 
localities in California and adjacent desert 
regions. 

ok * * 

Probably it is safe to say that “Whistler 
as I Knew Him,” by Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes, is more eagerly awaited than any 
other art book to be published this spring. 


This is less a formal biography than a 
thorough and enthusiastic study of Whis- 
tler as artist and as man. Whistler and 
Menpes were very intimate for many 
years, and Mr. Menpes describes his 
friend and teacher with a power of vivid 


MORTIMER MENPES 


and graphic and picturesque characteriza- 
tion that will be revelation of Whistler the 
man to the general public. The book con- 
tains one hundred full-page plates in color 
and tint, nearly all of which are repro- 
ductions of Whistler’s work, the few ex- 
ceptions being portraits of him by Mr. 
Menpes. 
x ca ok 

Margaret Horton Potter’s new novel 
will be published in May, under the title 
of “The Flame Gatherers.” This is a tale 
of India during the early years of the 
thirteenth century, alive with color and 
atmosphere and beauty and charm. Miss 
Potter’s power to recreate and render 
vivid and real a vanished civilization dis- 
tinguishes her among novelists of the 
present day. 

* * * 

An entirely new work on etiquette is 
entitled “A Dictionary of Etiquette,” by 
W. C. Green. It is believed that a work 
giving in dictionary form, as simply and 
briefly as possible, the points of good 
breeding that have been conceded to be 
the necessary rules of good society, and 
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that are liable to be overlooked, would 
meet with favor. 
1’ * * 

There will be published about the first 
of the month a tragedy in classical blank 
verse, entitled “Tristan and Isolde,” by 
Louis K. Anspacher, limited to 600 copies, 
to be printed on deckle edge paper in the 
most artistic manner. Two'or three of 
the best-known writers of America have 
given the work unstinted praise. 

ae x * * 

“Russia at the Bar of the American 
People,” by Dr. Isidore Singer, is the lat- 
est and most important contribution to 
the Judeo-Russian question. To all stu- 
dents of the Jewish problem in Russia its 
contents will prove of great helpfulness 
and value. Here the reader will find 
the speeches and other utterances of scores 
of eminent men, among whom are ex- 
President Grover Cleveland and many au- 
thorities in the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches. The book includes the 
history of the Kishinef petition, together 
with the addresses of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State John Hay. 


* * * 


“The Papers and Speeches of the 
Church Congress,” held in Pittsburg, 1903, 
has just been published. The full text 
of Bishop Doane on “Christian Marriage 
and Divorce,” and of Dr. Huntington on 
“The Change of Name,” is given therein 
among other articles. 

* * * 


“Working with the People,” by Charles 
Sprague Smith, founder and managing 
director of The People’s Institute, will be 
issued immediately. The book cannot fail 
to interest all studying the present day 
social problems of our large cities. 

* * * 


There is in preparation for publication 
in the early Spring a book by Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson, entitled “New England in 


Letters.” Mr. Wilson, who is widely and 
favorably known through his “Rambles in 
Colonial Byways” and similar works, de- 
scribes a series of pilgrimages to all the 
noteworthy literary landmarks of the New 
England States, dealing with the work of 
each author in association with its back- 
ground or environment. 
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“Sermonettes by Lamennais” is a fourth 
volume in the “Helpful Thoughts Series,” 
and distinguished by the same simple ele 
gance of printing and binding. The “Ser. 
monettes” are translated from the Frerich, 
and have the qualities of inspiring and 
helpful philosophy that have been found 
im the other books in the series. 

x * x 

A collection of short stories by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, the well-known Polish aw 
thor, is arinounced for publication this 
spring. These stories have been translated 
by Jeremiah Curtin, who has just paid the 
great Polish author a visit at his home 
in Warsaw. ‘The title of the book will be 
“Life and Death and Other Legends and 
Stories,” the initial story, “Life and 
Death,” a Hindu legend, being Sienkie- 
wicz’s latest work. 

* * * 

“Pamela Congreve,” by Frances Aymat 
Mathews, is a charming picture of a be 
witching woman. “Pamela Congreve” is 
a fascinating heroine, and from the time 
when, as a raw country girl, she joins a 
troupe of strolling players, until, as the 
most popular actress in London, she has 
to defend herself from her hosts of ad- 
mirers, her madcap“career is told with 
Miss Matthews’s accustomed sparkle and 
vivacity. 

‘os 

In “A Daughter of the States,” by Max 
Pemberton, the story opens in mid-ocean, 
and most of the action takes place upon the 
sea, but it is brought to a most satisfac- 
tory close in England. The incidents in- 
clude a collision a thousand miles from 
land, as a result of which the steamer, car- 
rying the “daughter of the States” to Lon 
don to marry Lord Eastry, goes to the 
bottom ; the rescue of the hero and heroine 
by a disreputable vessel carrying ammt 
nition of war to the Venezuelan insurg- 
ents; their pursuit by a Venezuelan gut 


boat, and the disastrous result of their & 


near approach to Martinique during the 
eruption of Mount Pelee. 
ok ok ok 

“Multiple Personality,” by Boris Sidis, 

tells the story of one of the most remark 

able cases of arrested mentality and double 

consciousness on record, with a compafé 

tive study of other cases of double or mul 
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tiple personality. The unusual nature of 
the case is set forth with admirable clear- 
ness and with a power of absorbing in- 
terest. 

* * * 

“Modern Advertising,” by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins and Ralph Holden, aims to 
cover the entire field of general adver- 
tising—that which is done in newspapers 
and periodicals, as well as the more mod- 
ern forms shown in railway cars and sta- 
tions, on tall buildings, and on the land- 
scape. The authors have endeavored to 
present a comprehensive statement of 
present conditions. They write out of 
large experience and close contact with 
the business as it exists to-day. The work 
will be illustrated with maps, taken from 
the last census reports, specimen rate 
cards, and examples of advertising. 

a Be 


“The Life of Frederick William Far- 
rar’ is the authorized biography of the 
Dean by his son, Reginald Farrar, who is 
assisted by many of the father’s friends 
and colleagues. Says the biographer: 
“In writing my father’s life I have aimed 
at producing rather a memoir of such 
length as should be within the compass 
of the general reader, than a complete and 
exhaustive biography. I have adopted the 
method of inviting friends and colleagues, 
who were associated with my father at 
different periods of his life, to contribute 
reminiscences of those periods. . . . I 
have tried impartially to paint the por- 
trait of my father as he lived.” 

a ok * 


A unique and stimulating book, both to 
students and to readers at large is “Minute 
Marvels of Nature,” by John J. Ward. 
Through his skilfully handled microscope 
he introduces us to wonderful realms 
hitherto undreamed of by the uninitiated. 
Nor does he befog these realms with long 
scientific names or obscure diagrams. 
Every fact is set forth clearly and simply, 
while the accompanying pictures ate taken 
from magnified photographs or photo- 
micrographs of the actual objects. 

cad * * 

“Ruskin Relics,” by W. G. Collingwood, 
consists of a series of breezy, enlightening 
chapters upon incidents and objects con- 


nected with Ruskin’s life, by his friend and 
official biographer, W. G. Collingwood. 
The author had exceptional opportunities 
to study his subject, and has profited by 
them. He it was who accompanied Rus- 
kin upon many rambles and journeys, 
where together they criticised art or drew 
sketches from nature. Many of these 
sketches are here reproduced—some by 
Ruskin, and others by Collingwood. There 
are also numerous photographs, interest- 
ing to lovers of Ruskin, such as his study, 
Branhtwood and its surroundings, some of 
his early MS. books, his Bibles, showing 
his annotations upon a copy of the Greek 
Gospels, and fac-simile letters written at 
different periods of his life. 


* * * 


“He That Eateth Bread with Me,” by 
H. A. Mitchell Keays, deals with the 
drama and pathos of the divorce problem 
as it presents itself in American society 
to-day. “What does divorce mean to a 
faithful and loving wife,” she asks, “and 
what does it mean to the children who 
come under its shadow?” She puts these 
questions and a thousand others, no less 
vital, in terms of real life, and tells a 
story of great emotional strength, that is 
profound in its intelleetual analysis. 
Mrs. Keays has touched upon the pathos 
of the situation delicately, but with real 
understanding. 

* * * 


“The Silent Places,” by Stewart Ed- 
ward White, is a story of strenuous en- 
deavor and privation in the frozen North. 
It is a gteat detective story of impelling 
intefest, in which the powers of man are 
pitted against the powers of nature. It 
tells of two Hudson Bay traders who are 
sent out to capture a defaulting Indian 
trapper. They are gone on their chase 
over a year, part of the time accom- 
panied by an Indian gitl. The story of 
their determined struggle for success 
against cold, snow, starvation and a thou- 
sand other physical obstacles is almost 
overpowering in ifs vividness. 

* * x 


In “High Noon,” by Alice Brown, there 
are a dozen stories, ranging over various 
themes, places and types of character. 
“There and Here” is an untetrifying ghost 
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story. Among the others, the striking 
tale of baffled revenge, “His Enemy,” and 
the merry love story, “A Runaway Match,” 
are evidence that Miss Brown handles with 
equal skill the most sombre and the most 
cheerful situations. 

aK * * 

In his latest novel, “A Knight of Co- 
lumbia,”’ General King seems to have sur- 
passed all previous efforts. The hero, a 
graduate of Columbia College, first meets 
the reader in the Academy of Music, New 
York City, on the occasion of Commence- 
ment Day, in 1861, at the breaking out of 
the war. His speech, “A Menace to the 
Flag,” delivered on that occasion, created 
the most intense excitement, the vast au- 
dience expressing their approval or other- 
wise according to their political prefer- 
ences, for as yet the question of “which 
flag” was unsettled in the hearts of many. 
Then comes his enlistment, and he is fully 
launched on the troubled seas of those 
stirring times. His varied fortunes are 


closely followed, both in love and war, 
there being two fervent love stories run- 


ning through the entire book. 
* * 


There is soon to be published a book 
entitled “The Second Mrs. Jim,” by 
Stephen Conrad. It is a story of a shrewd, 
middle-aged spinster, who becomes the 
second wife of a prosperous farmer with 
two boys, and relates the domestic tangles 
that ensued and their final satisfactory un- 
doing. 

* OK *x 

“Daughters of Desperation,” by Hilde- 
garde Brooks, is a little story relating the 
amusing adventures of three young lady 
art students who have become converted 
to anarchy. They start out with great 
earnestness to put their newly acquired 
principles into practice, but circumstances 
send their plans most amusingly awry. 
The account of their attempt to humble 
riches and protect poverty runs swiftly 
and with many an unexpected twist in the 
plot. 

Ae. ee. 

Robert Neilson Stephens, author of 
“Philip Winwood,” “An Enemy to the 
King,” etc., has written to his publishers 
that he expects to send them very soon 
the completed manuscript of his new book, 


NEWS 


“The Bright Face of Danger,” sequel to 
“An Enemy to the King.” With this book 
Mr. Stephens returns to his first love, the 
romantic novel, and delves again into that 
treasure house of song and _sstory, the 
France of Henry IV. He has followed 
in the footsteps of the great Dumas, and 
in “The Bright Face of Danger” has done 
what the master of romance did in “Twenty 
Years After.” 


* * * 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Samuel Richard- 
son” gives a delightful picture of the re- 
tired merchant who took to writing epis- 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


tolary novels, and comes near to saying 
the final word about Richardson as a nov- 
elist. Mr. Dobson is engaged at present 
upon a new edition of “The Diary and 
Letters of Madame D’Arblay,” by which 
perhaps Fanny Burney is best remembered. 


* * ok 


“Azalim, a Romance of Old Judea,” by 
Mark Ashton, author of “She Stands 
Alone,” is the second of the author’s series 
of novels founded on Biblical history, and 
has Judea for its background, the infamous 
Jezebel for its central figure, and her in- 
trigues and ambitions for its motif. It 
is full of interesting and exciting incidents, 
with vivid descriptions of Baal worship 
and its horrid rites. 
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A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


LESSON VII. 


I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Period V. 


French. 


\ Voltaire. 
) Rousseau. 


IV. English. 


Period |. Preparatory Period. 


Bibliography. 


THE CENTURY CyYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. 

THE WARNER LIBRARY. 

ILLUSTRATED History OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edmund Gosse and Rich- 
ard Garnett. Four volumes. Volume I. 


1903-1904. 


Voltaire, the assumed name of Francois 
Marie Arouet, was born at Paris, on No- 
vember 21, 1694. According to 
Veltaire the CentTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF 
1694-1778 
NAMES, 


“His father was a notary connected with 
the tribunal of the chatelet and was a man of 
some wealth. Young Arouet was the most 
brilliant pupil of the College Louis-le-Grand 
(then Jesuit). Before he was out of college 
he began writing poetry. His wit, as well as 
the influence of his godfather, the Abbe de 
Chauteauneuf, secured for him an introduction 
into the most aristocratic circles of Parisian 
society. But his freedom of utterance brought 
him into trouble. Between 1716 and 1726 he 
was twice exiled from Paris and twice thrown 
into the Bastille. He was soon liberated, how- 
ever, and went to England, where he re- 
Mained for over two years. Already a cele- 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Stopford A. Brooke. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH 
Poetry. Albert S. Cook and Chauncey 
B. Tinker. 1902. 

Browu.F. Translated from the Heyne- 
Socin text. By John Leslie Hall. 


brated dramatic writer, owing to the success 
of ‘CEdipe,’ he increased his fame by the pub- 
lication of his epic poem, ‘La Henriade,’ 
which was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. In 
1734 he took up his residence with the Mar- 
quise du Chatelet, in the chateau of Cirey in 
Lorraine, where he resided most of the time 
until that lady’s death in 1749. During this 
time he became historiographer of France, and 
‘a gentleman of the King’s bed chamber.’ 


“After Madame du Chatelet’s death he re- 
turned to Paris and went from there to Prus- 
sia, where Frederick the Great had requested 
him to take up his residence. There he re- 
mained until 1753. He and Frederick, who 
had met almost as lovers, parted as enemies. 
His return to Paris was followed by a period 
of wandering, due to the refusal of the Gov- 
ernment of Louis XV to allow him to come 
to Paris. Finally he settled in Geneva, when 
two years later he removed to Ferney, a large 
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estate nearby, where he stayed the remainder 
of his life. He died, however, in Paris, whither 
he had gone on a visit at the request of friends. 
His writings comprise tragedies, poems, his- 
tory, literary criticism, fiction, philosophic es- 
says and letters.” 


VOLTAIRE 


Macaulay in his Essays: Appison, 
writes : 


“Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. His 
merriment is without disguise or restraint. 
He gambols; he grins; he shakes his sides; he 
points the finger; he turns up the nose; he 
shoots out the tongue. . The nature 
of Voltaire was indeed, not inhuman, but he 
venerated nothing. Neither in the master- 
pieces of art nor in the purest examples of 
virtue; neither in the Great First Cause nor 
in the awful enigma of the grave, could he see 
anything but subjects for drollery. The more 
solemn and august the theme, the more mon- 
key-like was his grimacing and chattering.” 


And the same writer in his FREDERIC 
THE GREAT says: 


“In truth, of all the intellectual weapons 
which have ever been wielded by man the most 
terrible was the mockery by Voltaire. Bigots 
and tyrants turned pale at his name. Principles 
unassailable by reason, principles which had 
withstood the fiercest attacks of power, the 
most valuable truths, the most generous senti- 
ments, the noblest and most graceful images, 
the purest reputations, the most august in- 
stitutions, began to look mean and loathsome 
as soon as that withering smile was turned 


upon them. 
* * x + +. ok + + 


“We cannot pause to recount how often that 
rare talent was exercised against rivals wor- 
thy of esteem; how often it was used to crush 
and torture enemies worthy only of silent 
disdain; how often it was perverted to the 
more noxious purpose of destroying the last 
solace of earthly misery, and the last restraint 
on earthly power. Neither can we pause to 
tell how often it was used to vindicate justice, 
humanity and toleration, the principles of 
sound philosophy, the principles of free gov- 
ernment.” 


NEWS 


Selections. 


From the WARNER LIBRARY: 


ON THE CONTRADICTIONS OF 
THIS WORLD 


From the PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY: 


Men are everywhere fools: they make laws 
much as we repair breaches in walls. In one 
place the elder brothers contrive to leave the 
younger mere beggars; in others they share 
alike. At one time the church authorizes 
duels, at another she anathematizes them, 
The partisans and enemies of Aristotle have 
been excommunicated each in turn, as have the 
wearers of long hair and short hair. In the 
known world no law has been discovered able 
to redress a very silly piece of folly, which 
is gaming. ... 

Yet the world gets on as if it were con- 
stituted in the wisest manner imaginable! Ir- 
regularity is a part of ourselves. Our political 
world is much like our globe, though ugly 
enough, it manages to get on. It would be 
folly to wish that all the mountains, seas and 
rivers were drawn in regular geometrical fig- 
ures; it would be still greater folly to expect 
consummate wisdom from men, as if one 
should suggest giving wings to dogs or horns 
to eagles. Indeed, these pretended opposi- 
tions that we call contradictions are neces- 
sary ingredients in the composition of man, 
who like the rest of nature is what he has to be. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau, the eminent 
philosopher, was born at Geneva, June 28, 
1712, and died at Ermenon- 
ville, near Paris, July 2, 1778. 


Rousseau 


1712-1778 The CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA 


says: 

“His mother died in giving him birth and 
his father, a man of selfish and careless na- 
ture, spent his time mending watches and 
teaching dancing for a livelihood. For educa 
tion Jean Jacques read Plutarch and some 
novels. He was successively an engravers 
apprentice, a lackey, a musician, a student in 
a seminary, a clerk, a private tutor and 3 
music copyist. He changed his religion re- 
peatedly, even on pecuniary inducement. He 
lived thus from hand to mouth until the age 
of thirty-eight. His first real awakening to 
his latent talents dates from the summer of 
1749, when he undertook to compete for 4 
prize offered by the Academy of Dijon for 
the best dissertation on the subject ‘Whether 
the Progress of the Sciences and of Letters 
Had Tended to Corrupt or to Elevate Morals? 
So eloquent was he in his paradoxical com 
demnation of civilization that he achieved at 
once a brilliant success. The following years 
witnessed a series of literary triumphs. His 
‘Emile, on de l’education,’ in 1762 led to 
Rousseau’s exile from France, and laid the 
foundation of modern pedagogy. He lived m 
Switzerland and England until he was allowed 
to return on condition that he would not write 
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any more. His last works, ‘Les Confessions’ 
and ‘Reveries d’un Promeneur Solitaire,’ were 
not published until four years after his. death. 
Rousseau’s home life is an enigma. He lived 
with a woman unworthy of him, who bore him 
five children whom he sent one after another 
to the Foundling Asylum. He died of apo- 


plexy.” 
James Russell Lowell, in AmMonc My 


Books, says of Rousseau : 


“In judging Rousseau it would be unfair 
not to take note of the malarious atmosphere 
in which he grew up. The constitution of his 
mind was thus early infected with a serious 
taint that made him shiveringly sensitive to a 
temperature which hardier natures found brac- 
ing. To him this rough world was but too 
literally a rack. Good-natured Mother Nature 
commonly imbeds the nerves of her children 
in a padding of self-conceit that serves as a 
buffer against the ordinary shocks to which 
even a life of routine is liable, and it would 
seem at first sight as if Rousseau had been 
better cared for in this respect. Rous- 
seau has, in one respect, been utterly misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. Even Chateau- 
briand most unfilially classes him and Voltaire 
together. It appears to me that the inmost 
core of his being was religious. Had he re- 
mained in the Catholic Church he might have 
been a saint. Had he come earlier he might 
have founded an order.” 


And Mr. John Morley in his Lire oF 
ROUSSEAU writes: 


‘It was Rousseau who first in our modern 
time sounded a new trumpet note for one of 
the great battles of humanity. He makes the 
poor very proud, it was truly said. Some of 
his contemporaries followed the same view 
of thought, as we shall see, and he was only 
continuing work which others had prepared. 
But he alone had the gift of the golden mouth. 
It was in Rousseau that polite Europe first 
hearkened to strange voices and faint rever- 
berations from out of the vague and cavernous 
shadow in which the common people move. 
ras It was this spiritual part of him which 
made Rousseau a third great power in the 
century, between the Encyclopedic party and 
the Church. He recognized a something in 
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men, which the encyclopaedists treated as a 
chimera imposed on the imagination by theo- 
logians and others for their own purposes; and 
he recognized this in a way which did not 
offend the rational feelings of the times, as 
the Catholic dogmas offended it. In a word, 
he was religious. In being so he separated 
himself from Voltaire and his school, who did 
passably well without religion.” 


Selections 
THE PEOPLE 


From Tue SocraL CONTRACT: 
From the WARNER LIBRARY: 


The architect before erecting a great build- 
ing, examines and sounds the soil to see if it 
will bear weight; so the wise lawgiver will 
not begin by making good laws, but he will 
first see whether the people for whom they are 
destined is really ready to hear them. It 
was for this reason that Plato refused to give 
laws to the Arcadians and the Cyrenians, 
knowing that these two nations were rich and 
could not endure equality. 

* * * 7 * * * * 


Most nations like most men are docile only 
in youth; they become incorrigible as they 
grow old. When customs are once established 
and prejudices rooted, it is a dangerous and 
useless enterprise to try to reform them. 


It is not that there may not be, in the exist- 
ence of States, violent epochs when revolu- 
tions produce upon nations the effect that cer- 
tain crises produce upon individuals; when hor- 
ror of the past takes the place of forgetful- 
ness and when the State, destroyed by civil 
wars rises from its ashes and takes on the 
vigor of youth. 

But these events are rare; they are excep- 
tions. : 

Youth is not infancy. There is a time of 
youth for nations as well as man—or if you 
will of maturity—which must be waited for 
before subjecting them to laws; but the ma- 
turity of a people is not always easy to rec- 
ognize and if begun too early, the labor is 
lost. Certain peoples may be disciplined from 
their earliest existence; others cannot be dis- 
ciplined at the end of ten centuries. 


ENGLISH 


Preparator 
Period I. {soa Midd 


Part I. 


The Anglo-Saxon migration into Britain 
took place about the year 449 A. D. In 
that year, whether compelled by increase 
in numbers or incited merely by love of 
adventure and seafaring, certain tribes of 
Angles and Saxons put out from the main- 
land (probably around Sleswick, Jutland 


ie 14th Century. 
449-849 A. D. 


and Holstein) and some time later landed 
in what is now England. They began at 
once to expel the Celtic peoples already 
there, and after a strife that lasted during 
a period of years, they succeeded in driving 
these original inhabitants into Ireland and 
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Wales, while they themselves remained 
masters of the island. 

The first form of literature that existed 
among these invaders consisted chiefly of 
fragments which they probably brought 
from their old mainland homes. These 
fragments were poetic in form, and laid 
the foundation for the building up of a 
national literature, the first period of which 
was a poetic period. 

Insomuch as Christianity was not im- 
ported from Rome until the sixth century, 
when Pope Gregory sent out his mission- 
aries, this first period was also a _pre- 
Christian or pagan period. 

To it belongs the poem of Widsith, the 
most ancient surviving fragment in our 
language and the “Lament of Deor ;” each 
supposedly the production of some min- 
strel, the minstrel being the poet of the 
age. 

(The epic poem, “Beowulf,” cannot be at- 
tributed strictly to either the pre-Christian or 
post-Christian era, its theme and character 
being pagan, its treatment bearing marks of 
Christianity and the most authoritative date 
of the production of its present form being 
after the introduction of Christianity.) 

From all indications, Widsith would 
seem to have been a wandering bard. There 
were two classes of minstrels in these early 
days, the scop, presumably a resident at 
the court of some king or chieftain, and 
the gloeman, a traveling or wandering min- 
strel. Widsith was probably of the latter 
class, as inferred from his poem, which, as 
Dr. Stopford Brooke says, “is not much 
more than a catalogue of names and of the 
places whither the minstrel went with the 
Goths. 


(In the following selection this catalogue of 
names and places has been omitted. It can 
be found in the Cook and Tinker Translations.) 


WIDSITH 


Translated by Henry Morley. 


Widsith unlocked his word-hoard; and then 
spake 

He among men whose travel over earth 

Was farthest through the tribes and through 
the folks; 

Treasure to be remembered came to him often 
in hall. 

Among the Myrgings nobles gave him birth, 

In his first journey, he with Ealhhild, 

The pure peacemaker, sought the fierce king’s 
home, 

Eastward of Ongle, home of Eormanric, 

The wrathful treaty-breaker. 

Of many things then he began to speak: 


NEWS 


“Much have I asked and learnt of men in rule 

Over the peoples; every chief must live 

Following others in his country’s rule 

By custom, who would thrive upon his throne 

Of such was Herala, once most prosperous; 

And Alexander wealthiest of all 

The race of man, and he throve most of those 

Whom I have heard of, asking through the 
world. 
+” 7” * oo oe * * - 

“T traveled through strange lands, and learnt, 

Of good and evil in the spacious world; 

Parted from home-friends and dear kindred, 


far 
The ways I followed. Therefore I can sing 
And tell a tale, recount in the mead-hall 
How men of high race gave rich gifts to me, 
* * * * * * *” ~ 


“T have ever found in journeying 

That he is to the dwellers in a land 

The dearest, to whom God gives, while he lives 

Here upon earth to hold rule over men!” 

Thus wandering they who shape songs for men 

Pass over many lands, and tell their need, 

And speak their thanks, and ever, south or 
north, 

Meet some one skilled in songs and free in 
gifts, 

Who would be raised among his friends to 
fame, 

And do brave deeds till light and light are 
gone; 

He who has thus wrought himself praise shall 
have 

A settled glory underneath the stars. 

The poem of Widsith was probably 
written in the fifth century, though Wid 
sith himself lived, it would seem, during 
the century preceding. 

It is difficult, however, to place the date 
of authorship, even approximately, as the 
line drawn between the spoken tradition 
and the actual written work is most iF 
defined. 

The other interesting poem included in 
the period with that of Widsith is the 
“Lament of Deor.” This is evidently the 
work of a minstrel resident at court, who 
bewails in the poem his eclipse in popular 
favor by another bard. The date and 
author of the fragment are both unknown. 


DEOR’S LAMENT 
Translated by Charlton M. Lewis. 


Weland, the constant-hearted, knew well what 
sorrow meant, 

When woman’s vengeance laid him low and 
woke his long lament, 

Grief was his life-long comrade; he felt her 
cold caress. 

When Nithhad lamed his limbs and on him laid 
that long distress, 

Yet he strove on and overcame; nor shall my 
strength be less. 
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And on the breast of Beadohild her brother’s 
murder lay 

Less heavy than her own soul’s grief, when on 
that hateful day 

Her heart first knew what burden her out- 
raged body bore, 

Awaking from that hideous dream, her woe for 
evermore, 

Yet she strove on and overcame; shall I my 
griefs deplore? 


All know Hild’s shameful fortune and that 
God’s unfathomed sorrow 

Who through love’s wakeful years of night 
watched weeping for the morrow, 

All know how King Theodric, by that ac- 
cursed spell, 

Kept, motionless for thirty years the Maer- 
ings’s citadel, 

Yet these strove on and overcame; I can en- 
dure as well. 
* * . * » * * 

(Outcast and sorrowing in his soul, 

The aged harper chants his dole, 

And o’er the strings his gray head bending, 

Sees in his heart but woe unending, 

Let him remember and take cheer; 

The good Lord God of Heaven draws near, 

Who for our sowing gives just reaping, 

And makes an end of this world’s weeping.) 


I, Deor of the Heodenings, was dear to my 
good lord, 

And did long minstrel service, nor missed my 
due reward; 

Till now this mightier minstrel thrusts my lord 
and me apart, 

And wins my lauds and living with the wiles 
of his high art. 

He has his day; he overcame; but peace! break 
not my heart! 


We now come to “Beowulf,” the only 
surviving example of anything approach- 
ing a national epic. Writes Dr. Garnett: 

“A national epic in any strict sense Beowulf 
is not, for neither the scene nor the person- 
ages are English. The leading characters are 
tither Danes or Geats (Goths) whose habitation 
appears to be in the south of Sweden. Yet the 
poem is justly regarded as Anglo-Saxon and 
national, for the language is English and the 
manners depicted are those of the Anglo- 
Saxons in their ancient seats before their ar- 
tival in Britain.” 

“Beowulf” presents the heroic age prior 
to the conversion; albeit the poem could 
scarcely have been put into the form in 
which it has come down to us earlier than 
the seventh century. From certain indica- 
tions “Beowulf” would seem to have been 
edited, as it were, by a Christian, which 
Possibly accounts for obvious discrepan- 
cies and incongruities that occur through- 
out. 


The only known manuscript of “Beo- 
wulf” is of the tenth century, and is in 
the Cottonian collection, in the British 
Museum. 

The great question concerning “Beowulf” 
is the great question concerning the Ho- 
meric epics, whether or not it is the pro- 
duction of one poet or of many poets. 
The most probable theory is that some 
minstrel, versed in traditionary lays, wove 
together a number of these into a poem of 
epic form. Who or what this minstrel 
was we know not, and the multitude of 
conjectures serves us but little. 

As to the character of the poem, it is 
a romance of knight errantry. The story, 
according to Professor J. L. Hall, of the 
College of William and Mary, tells how 


Hrothgar, king of the Danes, or Scyldings, 
builds a great mead-hall, or palace, in which he 
hopes to feast his liegemen and to give them 
presents. The joy of king and retainers is, 
however, of short duration. Grendel, the 
monster, is seized with hateful jealousy. He 
cannot brook the sounds of joyance that reach 
him down in his fen-dwelling near the hall. 
Oft and anon he goes to the joyous building, 
bent on direful mischief. Thane after thane is 
ruthlessly carried off and devoured, while no 
one is found strong enough and bold enough 
to cope with the monster. For twelve years he 
persecutes Hrothgar and his vassals. 

Over sea, a day’s voyage off, Beowulf, of 
the Geats, nephew of Higelac, king of the 
Geats, hears of Grendel’s doings and of Hroth- 
gar’s misery. He resolves to crush the fell 
monster and relieve the aged king. With four- 
teen chosen companions, he sets sail for Dane- 
land. Reaching that country, he soon per- 
suades Hrothgar of his ability to help him. 
The hours that elapse before night are spent 
in beer-drinking and conversation. When 
Hrothgar’s bedtime comes he leaves the hall 
in charge of Beowulf, telling him that never 
before has he given to another the absolute 
wardship of his palace. All retire to rest, 
Beowulf, as it were, sleeping upon his arms. 

Grendel comes, the great march-stepper, 
bearing God’s anger. He seizes and kills one 
of the sleeping warriors. Then he advances 
towards Beowulf. A fierce and desperate hand- 
to-hand struggle ensues. No arms are used, 
both combatants trusting to strength and hand- 
grip. Beowulf tears Grendel’s shoulder from 
its socket, and the monster retreats to his den, 
howling and yelling with agony and fury. The 
wound is fatal. 

The next morning, at early dawn, warriors 
in numbers flock to the hall Heorot, to hear 
the news. Joy is boundless. Glee runs high. 
Hrothgar and his retainers are lavish of grati- 
tude and of gifts. 
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Grendel’s mother, however, comes the next 
night to avenge his death. She is furious and 
raging. While Beowulf is sleeping in a room 
somewhat apart from the quarters of the other 
warriors, she seizes one of Hrothgar’s favor- 
ite counsellors, and carries him off and de- 
vours him. Beowulf is called. Determined to 
leave Heorot entirely purified, he arms himself, 
and goes down to look for the female monster. 
After traveling through the waters many hours, 
he meets her near the sea-bottom. She drags 
him to her den. There he sees Grendel lying 
dead. After a desperate and almost fatal strug- 
gle with the woman, he slays her, and swims 
upward in triumph, taking with him Grendel’s 
head. 

Joy is renewed at Heorot. Congratulations 
crowd upon the victor. Hrothgar literally 
pours treasures into the lap cf Beowulf; and 
it is agreed among the vassals of the king that 
Beowulf will be their next liegelord. 

Beowulf leaves Dane-land. Hrothgar weeps 
and laments at his departure. 

When.-the hero arrives in his own land, Hige- 
lac treats him as a distinguished guest. He is 
the hero of the hour. 

Beowulf subsequently becomes king of his 
own people, the Geats. After he has been rul- 
ing for fifty years, his own neighborhood is 
woefully harried by a fire-sweeping dragon. 
Beowulf determines to kill him. In the ensuing 
struggle both Beowulf and the dragon are 
slain. The grief of the Geats is inexpressible. 
They determine, however, to leave nothing un- 
done to honor the memory of their lord. A 
great funeral-pyre is built, and his body is 
burnt. Then a memorial-barrow is made, vis- 
ible from a great distance, that sailors afar 
may be constantly reminded of the prowess of 
the national hero of Geatland. 

The poem closes with a glowing tribute to 
his bravery, his gentleness, his goodness of 
heart and his generosity. 


Selections from ‘* Beowulf’’ 


Translated by Professor J. L. Hall, from 
the Heyne-Socin text. 


BEOWULF’S FIGHT WITH GRENDEL’S 
MOTHER 


Beowulf spake, Ecgtheow’s son: 

“Recall now, oh, famous kinsmen of Healfdene, 
Prince very prudent, now to part I am ready, 
Gold-friend of earlmen, what erst we agreed 


on, 
Should I lay down my life in lending thee as- 
sistance, 
When my earth-joys were over, thou wouldst 
evermore serve me 
Instead of a father; my faithful thanemen, 
My trusty retainers, protect thou and care for, 
Fall I in battle: and Hrothgar beloved, 
Send unto Higelac the high valued jewels, 
Thou to me hast allotted. The lord of the 
Geatmen 
May perceive from the gold, the Hrethling 
may see it 
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When he looks on the jewels, that a gem-giye 
found I, 
Good over-measure, enjoyed him while able, 


The atheling of Geatmen uttered these work 
and 

Heroic did hasten, not any rejoinder 

Was willing to wait for; the wave-current swal- 
lowed 

The doughty-in-battle. 
elapsed ere 

He was able to see the sea at its bottom. 

Early she found then who fifty of winters 

The course of the currents kept in her fury, 

Grisly and greedy, that the grim one’s do 
minion 

Some one of men from above was exploring 

Forth did she grab them, grappled the war 


Then a day’s length 


rior 

With horrible clutches; yet no sooner she in 
jured - 

His body unscathed: the burnie outguarded, 

That she proved, but powerless to pierce 
through the armor 

The linit mail locked, with loath grabbing 
fingers. 

The sea-wolf bore then, 
came she, 

The ring-prince homeward, that he after wa 
powerless 

He had daring to do it, 
weapons, 

But many a mere beast tormented him swim 
ming. 


when bottomwarl 


to deal with his 


The earl then discovered he was down in some 
cavern, 

Where no water whatever anywise harmed 
him, 

And the clutch of the current could come not 
anear him, 

Since the roofed-hall prevented; brightness: 
gleaming 

Fire-light he saw, flashing resplendent. 

The good one saw. then the _ sea-bottom's 
monster 

The mighty mere woman; he made a grtit 
onset 

With weapon of battle, his hand not desisted, 

From striking, that war blade struck on he 
head then 

A battle-song greedy. 
then 

The sword would not bite, her life would not 
injure, 

But the falchion failed the folk-prince whe 
straitened: 

Erst had it often onsets encountered 

Oft cloven the helmet, the fated one’s armor, 

’Twas the first time that ever the excelles 
jewel 

Had failed of its fame. Firm-mooded after 

Not heedless of valor, but mindful of glory, 

Was Higelac’s kinsman; the hero-chief angy 

Cast then his carved sword covered with jewels 

That it lay in the earth, hard and steel-pointed 

He hoped in his strength, his hand grappl 
sturdy. 


The stranger perceive 
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THE BURNING OF BEOWULF. 


The folk of the Geatmen got him then ready 

A pile on the earth strong for the burning, 

Behung with helmets, hero-knights’s targets 

And bright shining burnies as he begged they 
should have them; 

Then wailing war heroes, their world famous 
Chieftain 

Their liegelord beloved laid in the middle. 

Soldiers began then to make on the barrow 


The largest of dead fires; dark o’er the vapor 


The smoke cloud ascended, the sad-roaring 
fire, 

Mingled with weeping (the wind-roar_ sub- 
sided), 

Till the building of bone it had broken to 
pieces, 

Hot in the heart. Heavy in spirit 

They mood sad lamented the men-leader’s 
ruin; 

And mournful 
widow. 


measures the much-grieving 


The men of the Weders made accordingly 

A hill on the height high and extensive, 

Of sea-going sailors to be seen from a dis- 
tance, 

And the brave one’s beacon built where the 
fire was, 

In ten days’s space, with a wall surrounded it, 

As wisest of world folk could most worthily 
plan it. 

They placed in the barrow rings and jewels, 

All such ornaments as erst in the treasure 

War-mooded men had won in possession: 

The earnings of earlmen to earth they en- 
trusted; 

The gold to the dust, where yet it remaineth 

As useless to mortals as in foregoing eras. 

’*Round the dead mound rode then the doughty 
in battle, 

Bairns of all twelve of the chiefs of the people, 

More would they mourn, lament for their ruler, 

Speak in measure, mention him with pleasure, 

Weighed his worth, and his warlike achieve- 
ments. 

Mightily commended, as ’tis meet one praise 
his 

Liegelord in words and love him in spirit, 

When forth from his body he fares to destruc- 
tion. 

So lamented mourning the men of the Geats, 

ond loving vassals, the fall of their lord, 

Said he was kindest of kings under heaven, 

Gentlest of men, most winning of manner, 

Friendliest to folk troops and fondest of honor. 


Leaving Beowulf, we meet next with 
the two principal names in the literature 
of the seventh and eighth centuries—Caed- 


mon and Cynewulf. ‘This is, of course, 
the post-Christian era, and the literature 
in force was not the Anglo-Saxon or Eng- 
lish, but the Roman. Nevertheless, in 
Northumbria abode the Celtic clergy, an- 
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tagonistic to the Roman, and therefore 
more tolerant of and more supporting to 
the newer native literary impulse. 


Acording to legend, Caedmon was di- 
rectly inspired by heaven. Bede tells us 
that he lived near the Abbey of Whitby, 
in the time of the Abbess Hilda (658-680). 
Caedmon was a simple, unlettered man, 
and in the habit of withdrawing from the 
banquet hall when, according to custom, 
the harp was passed round for extempor- 
ization of song. But upon his retirement 
one evening he fell asleep in the stable 
where he tended cattle, and dreamed that 
he heard a voice bidding him sing. He 
obeyed. and found himself singing the 
praises of the Creator. On awaking he 
remembered all that he had sung, and re- 
cited them to the steward under whom 
he served, who brought him to the notice 
of the abbess. Thereafter he spent his 
life versifying the scriptures, under the 
direct patronage of the abbey. In all like- 
lihood this is largely mythical, though no 
doubt is entertained as to Caedmon’s hav- 
ing actually existed, Bede being too suffi- 
cient an authority to suffer dispute on that 
point. The poetry attributed to Caedmon 
has come down in a single manuscript, 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
It does not bear Caedmon’s name, but 
from Bede’s description it would seem to 
be his work, even though scholars are 
much at variance concerning certain por- 
tions of it. 


The paraphrase of the Genesis is almost 
certainly Caedmonian, that of the Exodus 
is disputed, as are most of the New Testa- 
ment poems. 


CAEDMON’S HYMN. 
Translated by Albert S. Cook. 


Now must we hymn the master of Heaven, 

The might of the Maker, the deeds of the 
Father, 

The thought of His Heart. 
lasting, 

Established of old the source of all wonders; 

Creator all holy, He hung the bright heaven, 

A roof high upreared, o’er the children of men; 

The King of mankind then created for mortals 

The world in its beauty, the earth spread be- 
neath them, 

He, Lord everlasting, omnipotent God. 


This is very similar to what one might 
expect as a prologue to the Genesis. 


He, Lord ever- 
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Selections from the ‘‘Genesis”’ 


Translated by Henry Morley. 
THE CREATION 


(This is preceded by “The Fall of the Angels.”) 


But after as before was peace in. Heaven, 

Fair rule of love: dear unto all the Lord 

Of lords, the King of hosts, to all His own, 

And glories of the good who possessed joy 

In heaven the Almighty Father still increased. 

Then peace was among dwellers in the sky, 

Blaming and lawless malice were gone out, 

And angels feared no more, since plotting foes 

Who cast off Heaven were bereft of light. 

Their glory-seats behind them in God’s realm, 

Enlarged with gifts, stood happy, bright with 
bloom, 

But ownerless since the cursed spirits went 

Wretched to exile within bars of hell. 

Then thought within His mind the Lord of 
Hosts, 

How He again might fix within His rule 

The great creation, thrones of heavenly light 

High in the heavens for a better band 

Since the proud scathers had relinquished 
them. 

The holy God therefore in His great might, 

Willed that there would be set beneath heav- 
en’s span, 

Earth, firmament, wide waves, created world, 

Replacing foes cast headlong from their home. 

Here yet was naught save darkness of the 
cave, 

The broad abyss, whereon the steadfast King, 

Looked with His eyes, and saw that space of 
gloom, 

Saw the dark cloud lower in lasting night, 

Was deep and dim, vain, useless, strange to 


od, 
Black under heaven, wan, waste till through 
His. word 
The King of Glory had created life 
Here first the eternal Father, guard of all. 
Of heaven and earth, raised up the firmament, 


The Almighty Lord set firmly His strong 
power, 

This roomy land; grass greened not yet the 
plain, 

Ocean far spread hid the wan ways in gloom. 

Then was the spirit gloriously bright 

Of heaven’s keeper born over the deep 

Swiftly. The Life-giver, the angel’s Lord, 

Over the ample ground bade come forth light. 

Quickly the high King’s bidding was obeyed, 

Over the waste there shone light’s holy ray. 

Then parted He, Lord of triumphant might, 

Shadow from shining, darkness from the light. 

Light by the word of God, was first named 
Day. 

The poems of Cynewulf, according to 
Dr. Garnett, “inferior in antiquity and 
legendary interest to the Caedmonian col- 
lection, but not in poetical merit,” are pre- 
served in two known manuscripts, the 


Exeter MS. of Anglo-Saxon poetry, given 
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by Bishop Leofric to Exeter Cathedral in 
1046, and a similar MS. in the Cathedral 
at Vercelli, discovered in 1832. The 
poems in these collections are not identical, 
but the discovery of a cryptogram has 
disclosed in them the name of Cynewulf, 
There can be but little doubt that Cynewulf 
wrote about the middle of the century 
and lived in Northumberland. 
Dr. Garnett says: 


“Cynewulf is undoubtedly a fine poet. He 
has two especial notes, earnestness and sub- 
jectivity. He feels intensely what he writes, 
and whether describing an event or expressing 
his own feelings, always labors to make his 
utterance as energetic as possible. Though 
seldom speaking in his own person, he is full 
of personal feeling, and, as remarked by Dr, 
Brooke, views his landscape in the hue cast 
upon it by his own fleeting emotions. In this 
he entirely differs from Caedmon, who is 
purely objective. A great step had thus been 
taken; had a second Cynewulf appeared to 
carry poetry beyond the sphere of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical history, England might have led 
Europe in the paths of poetry.” 

The most important work of Cynewulf 
is the “Christ.” The next most import- 


ant is the “‘Elene.” 


Selection from the ‘‘ Christ’’ 


Rune-Passage 
Translated by Charles M. Whitman. 


“Then shall the Courageous ‘tremble; he 
shall hear the King; the Ruler of heaven, speak 
stern words unto those who in time past ill 
obeyed Him on earth, While as yet they could 
easily find comfort for their yearning and need. 
There in that place shall many a one, weary 
and sore afraid, await that dire punishment 
He will meet out to them for their deeds. Gone 
is the Winsomeness of earth’s adornments. 
Long ago the portion of life’s joys granted 
Us was compassed about by Lake-floods, our 
Fortune on the earth. Then shall our treas- 
ures burn in fire; bright and swift shal! the red 
flame rage; fiercely shall it rush through the 
wide world. Plains shall perish, citadels fall. 
The fire shall be all astir. Pitilessly shall that 
greediest of spirits waste the ancient treasure 
which men held of old, whilst pride abode 
with them upon the earth.” 


THE BATTLE 


From the ELENE 


Translated by Charlton M. Lewis. 


Trumpets resounded before the troop. 

The raven was watching and waiting joyfully. 

The dewy-winged eagle saw from the distance, 

And the wolf from his haunt in the desolate 
wood 
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Howled at the terror of death and hate. 

Arrows rained on them as they rushed to- 
gether; 

Shields were broken, javelins shattered, 

And the sword that swayed with the swinging 
arm, 

Came crashing down on the death doomed 
foe. 

They pressed on resolutely, pushing with ef- 
fort, 

Thrusting with swords and swinging battle- 
axes, 

And ever their banner was borne forward, 

With shouts of triumph that were loud and 
shrill, 

As the heathen fell joyless on that field. 

Hastily the host of Huns fled away 

When ve Roman King, the fighter unconquer- 
able, 

The fierce leader, lifted the cross. 

Wide was the rain that was wrought on the 
heathen. 

Some perished there in that place of death, 

Some fled half alive to rocky fastnesses, 

And won their way back to Danube’s banks; 

And some found death in the depths of the 
lake-stream, 

But the proud victors chased the vanquished 

From the day’s dawning till night came down, 

And with ash-darts and arrows (fierce battle- 
adders) 

They destroyed the hateful host of the enemy. 


During the eighth century poetical spirit 
was not wanting among the Northumbrian 
minstrels. The poverty of the language, 
not the poetic impulse, was the impediment 
to production. Elegiac poetry was evi- 
dently written somewhat at this time, as is 
attested to by the surviving poems, “The 
Ruin,” “The Wanderer,” “The Sea 
Farer,” “The Husband’s Message” and 
“The Wife’s Complaint.” 


Selection from ‘‘ The Wanderer ’’ 


Translated by Emily H. Hickey. 


Full patient the sage must be, and he that 
would counsel teach— 

Not over-hot in his heart, nor over-swift in 
his speech; 

Nor faint of soul nor secure, nor fain for the 
fight nor afraid; 


Nor ready to boast before he know himself 
well-arrayed. 

The proud souled man must bide when he 
utters his vaunt, until 

He know of the thoughts of the heart and 
witherward turn they will. 

The prudent must understand how terror and 
awe shall be; 

When the glory and weal of the world lie 
waste, as now men see 

On our mid-earth, many a where, the wind- 
swept walls arise, 

And the ruined dwellings and void, and the 
rime that on them lies. 


As for the prose of the first period in 
English literature, it developed but little. 
The prose was Latin prose, not English. 

Latin, introduced with Christianity, fail- 
ed to affect materially the language as 
employed in verse, but with prose it was 
different, prose being the development of 
education, which last was inaugurated in 
England with the establishment of the 
monasteries and schools. In these schools 
Latin was the language employed, the vehi- 
cle of the scholar and the scholar-writer. 
The great representative of this latter class 
was the venerable Bede. 

Most of Bede’s life was spent in the 
monastery of Jarrow. His writing was 
prolific, and comprised thirty-seven dis- 
tinct books, aside from his great “Ecclesi- 
astical History.” 


Dr. Garnett writes of Bede thus:: 


“Whether as a commentator on Scripture, or 
as a retailer of general information, Bede is 
little more than a compiler, his life of St. Cuth- 
bert convicts him of gross credulity; of his 
history much might be said if our theme were 
Anglo-Latin literature. Though not an Eng- 
lish author, Bede stands forth as a great Eng- 
lish man of letters; more decisively perhaps, 
the first scholar of his day. Writing, however, 
entirely in Latin he could effect noth- 
ing for the English language and the first per- 
iod of Anglo-Saxon literature closed without 
any noticeable progress towards the formation 
of a school of prose composition.” 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON VII. 


I. GREECE (Continued) 


Reference 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Myers and Allen, 1899 


ATHENS 


1. The People (Attic)—Essentially Ionic, 
but containing numerous various strains that 
account probably for the versatility yet fine 
balance of the Attic character. 

2. Location—Four or five miles from the 
sea. A high, flat-topped rock (the Acropolis) 


—a mighty stronghold. 

3. The Kings—During Heroic Age ruled by 
kings—Theseus and Codrus most noted. The 
first was supposed to have united the differ- 
ent Attic villages, twelve in number, into a 
city. : 

4. The Archons—After Codrus there were 


twelve life kings elected by the nobles. In 
752 B. C. the term was limited to ten years 
and in 682 B. C. it was further diminished to 
one year. The outcome was that by the sev- 
enth century there was a board of nine persons, 
Archons at the head of the State. The king 
was numbered among them. 

Council of Areopagus—Composed of ex- 
Archons. Office for life. It was a tribunal 
and its duties were to see that the laws were 
observed and to judge and punish transgres- 
sors. 

Rebellion of Cylon (probably 628 or 624 
B. C.)—The Government being exclusively in 
the hands of the nobles, much hardship fell 
upon the people generally and unrest and bit- 
terness filled the Commons. Cylon, a rich 
and ambitious noble, taking advantage of the 
unsettled state, attempted to overthrow the 
Government and make himself supreme. He 
seized the citadel of the Acropolis, where he 
was besieged by the Archons. Finally hard 
pressed they sought refuge in the temple of 
Athens. The nobles feared to allow them to 
starve in the sanctuary, so they offered to 
spare their lives if they surrendered. But 
a mishap at the time of their leaving gave 
excuse for believing that the goddess refused 
to shield them, and they were set upon and 
massacred. 

Calamities now befell the State continually 
and the people grew more and more inflamed 
against the Government. At last they de- 
manded a publication of the laws, to secure 
them against arbitrary and unjust decisions 
of the Magistrate. 


Laws of Draco (621 B. C.)—To meet these 
demands the nobles appointed one of their 
number, Draco, to remodel the Constitution 
and draw up a code of laws. 

The most important change made by Draco 
related to the election of Magistrates. They 
were no more chosen by the Council of the 
Areopagus, but by the Ecclesia, an assembly 
of the people, in which all had a place, who 
were able to provide themselves with full mil- 
itary equipment. The Magistrates need not 
be nobles, but must have a certain property 
qualification. 

In the code of laws which he drew up Draco 
made many things punishable by death and he 
failed to effect relief for the poor who were 
imprisoned for their debts. 

Reforms of Solon (594 B. C.)—Shortly after 
the Draconian reforms a war broke out 
tween Athens and Megara, respecting the 
island of Salamis. Athens was victorious, but 
the cost of the war made the poorer classes 
still poorer, and discontent resulted. 

Solon, a man esteemed by all classes be 
cause of services rendered the State, was se 
lected to remodel the Constitution and laws. 

He canceled all debts and prohibited there- 
after the selling of a debtor for his debts. He 
also opened the Ecclesia to the poorest class, 
giving them right to vote, though not to hold 
office. 

The council of four hundred and one e& 
tablished by Draco was remodeled to consist 
of four hundred, each tribe contributing a hun- 
dred. The Areopagus remained to censof 
public and private morals. 

The Tyrant Pesistratus (560-527 B. C.)—The 
nephew of Solon, by means of strategy gained 
great public favor and then managed to se 
cure the Acropolis and make himself mastet 
of Athens. 

His rule, however, was mild, and under him 
Athens enjoyed prosperity. He adorned the 
city with beautiful buildings and patronized 
the arts liberally. His was the first library 
in Athens. He was ruler for thirty-three years, 
dying in 527 B. C., and as Solon himself said, 
“he had no vice save ambition.” 

Expulsion of the Tyrants (s1o B. C.)—The 
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sons of Pesistratus, Hippias and Hipparchus, 
succeeded him. At first they emulated the 
example set by their father, but by an un- 
fortunate event Hipparchus was assassinated. 
Hippias then became suspicious and grew to 
bea tyrant indeed. After a time he was exiled. 

The Reforms of Cleisthenes (sog B. C.)— 
Upon the expulsion of Hippias strife arose be- 
tween the nobles and the people. Cleisthenes 
though an aristocrat favored the people. 
Through him the Constitution was rendered 
even more democratic than by Solon. In- 
stead of the four Ionian tribes into which all 
citizens of Athens were divided, he formed ten 
new tribes, including all free inhabitants of 
Attica. Each tribe was made up of a number 
of townships or demes, and each of these 
possessed its own magistrate and managed 
its local affairs. The Senate was increased 
from four to five hundred members—fifty from 


each tribe. Its duties were increased, as were 
those of the Assembly, while that of the Ar- 
chons and the court of the Areopagus were 
correspondingly diminished. 

The command of the military forces was in- 
trusted to ten generals, one for each of the 
new tribes. 

Ostracism—This was the most characteris- 
tic of Cleisthenes’s reforms. By means of 
this process any person who excited the sus- 
picions or displeasure of the people could 
without trial be banished from Athens for 
ten years. Six thousand votes in the As- 
sembly were necessary to decree. 

No stigma attached to the person ostracized. 
The institution was short-lived. It was re- 
sorted to the last time during the Pelopones- 
sus War, when the people exiled a man who 
was so mean that all agreed that the institu- 
tion was degraded. 


ZOOLOGY. 


LESSON VII. 


Phylum Coelenterata. 


Class—Actinozoa. 
Type—Sea-Anemone. 


Form—Cylindrical, tough outer skin, mofith 
slit-like in centre of disc, surrounded by coni- 
cal hollow tentacles arranged in five circles. 
Attached by base to rocks, etc. 

Body cavity divided in two ways: 

(1) Mouth, gullet, stomach. This gullet 
hangs down in centre and terminates in a free 
end. The inner surface has two longitudinal 
grooves, one on each side (siphonoglyphs). 
The gullet is lined with ectoderm and is at- 
tached to body wall by radiating partitions 
called messenteries. 

(2) These are of three kinds: 

(1) Primary (complete—body wall to gullet). 

(2) Secondary (incomplete—not to gullet). 

(3) Tertiary (merge ridges on body wall). 

Body cavity, two regions: 

(1) Gullet and stomach. 


(2) Inter-messenteric chambers. 

Free edges of messenteries produced into 
twisted cords called messenteric filaments. 
These contain nematocysts and gland cells. 

Muscular system—Well developed. Muscle 
fibres in messenteries and body wall. 

Nervous system—Nerve layers between 
epithelia and muscle layers of ectoderm. Also 
in disc and tentacles. Mesogloea thick—al- 
most perfect third layer. 

Reproduction—Sexes separate. Gonads de- 
veloped in substance of messenteries. Sperms 
discharged into water, find way down gullet 
of female and fertilize ova. Also reproduction 
by budding. 

Development in female body to planula, then 
escape through mouth, swim about and be- 
come attached. 


BOTANY. 


LESSON VII. 


Reference. 


Outlines of Botany. R. C. Leavitt. 


Morphology of Leaf. 


The typical leaf is a foliage leaf. It is a 
flattened, expanded organ, green in color, hav- 
ing a distinct upper and lower surface. 

Leaves are borne on stems and no other or- 
ans, 


They are borne at regular intervals called 
nodes, and a bud is found in the axil of a leaf. 
Leaves are modified in the following ways: 

1. As cotyledons. 
On winter buds 


2. Scale leaves. bulbs—no green color. 
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3. Bracts, sometimes green. 

4. Floral leaves, calyx, corolla, stamens and 
carpels. 

5. Spines—Ex.-barbary. 

6. Tendrils—Ex.-pea. 

7. For the storage of nourishment—Ex.-cen- 
tury plant, cabbage, celery. 

8. Rudimentary leaves—Useless. 

9. To entrap insects—Pitcher plant, Venus’s 
fly-trap. 

FOLIAGE LEAVES 


Two kinds—Simple blade of one piece (vio- 
let). Compound, blade of two or more pieces 
supported @n leaf stalk (rose). 


SIMPLE LEAVES 


Leaf shapes (numbers correspond to num- 
bers on drawings). 


. Linear. 

. Lanceolate. 
Oblong. 

. Elliptical. 
Ovate. 
Spatulate. 
Cordate. 
Obovate. 

. Wedge-shape. 


P 2 i 


Leaf Bases: 


1. Sagittate. 
2. Auriculate. 
3. Halberd. 


Leaf Margins: 
1. Entire (wild cherry). 
. Serrate (rose). 
. Dentate (beech). 
. Crenate (poplar). 
. Sinuate (oak). 
. Incised (maple). 
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LEAF BASES LEAF MARGINS 


Apex Forms: 

. Acuminate. 
Acute. 

. Obtuse. 
Truncate. 

. Retuse. 
Emarginate. 
. Cordate. 

. Cuspidate. 

. Mucronate. 
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LEAF APEX FORMS 


Kinds of Simple Leaves: 

Lobed—Incisions extend about halfway be 
tween margin and centre of blade and are mor 
or less rounded. 

Cleft—When incisions extend halfway dow 
or more and are sharp. Number of segments 
in these expressed as two-cleft, three-cleft, ett 

Parted—When incisions are still deeper tha 
in the cleft form, but yet do not reach the 
midrib or base of the blade. 

Leaf Veining: 

I. Netted (dicotyledonous plants). 

Two kinds—Pinnate—Veins rise from mit 
rib (rose). Palmate—Veins branch off from 
3, 5 or 7 ribs, which spread from the top of the 
leaf stalk life the toes of a web-footed biti 
(sweet buckeye). 

II. Parallel (monocotyledonous plants) ribs 
run from base to point of leaf (lily of the val 
ley). 

Arrangement of Leaves: , 

Alternate—One after another, a single led 
to a node. 

Opposite—A pair to each node. 

Whorled—More than two leaves to a node. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
Literature 


Arouet (ii-r6-i’) 
Bede (béd) 


Beowulf (bé’6-wulf ) 
Cynewulf (sin’é-wulf) wulflike wolf 


Rousseau (r6’s6’) 
Voltaire (vol-tar’) 


General History 


Acropolis (i-krép’6-l!s) Cylon (si’lon) 


Draco (drii’k6) 


Biology 


Actinozoa (ik’t!-no-z6’-ii) Calyx (ka‘liks) 


Anemone (4-uém’6-né) 


Corolla (k6-rél'li) 


Crenate (kré/nat) 
Sagittate (sijIt-tat) 


KEY-—ite, at, ask, fare, fiir, mé, lét, hér, might, fit, vote, én, lite, nut 
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MAGAZINES 


Jules Guerin’s pictures of the St. Louis 
Fair which appear in the April Scr1B- 
NER’s are beautiful representations of 
the picturesque buildings which are so 
soon to be open to the public. Montgom- 
ery Schuyler, the art critic, writes about 
the architectural features of the Fair. John 
Corbin, the dramatic critic, writes of 
“Playgoing in London,” giving the social 
and artistic atmosphere of the modern 
play house. Mr. Corbin also writes about 
the playwrights Pinero, Jones, Barrie, 
Stephen Phillips and others, who at pres- 
ent dominate the London stage. Mrs. 
Andrews has another “Bob” story, this 
one a tale of a Canadian fishing club, and 
the colored cover is by Frank Brangwyn, 
the well-known English artist, who was 
recently elected an associate of the Brit- 
ish Royal Academy. 


“Our Melancholy Pastimes,” a picture 
at once humorous and true, of the Amer- 
ican dictum, that “life would be bearable 
except for its amusements,” by James L. 
Ford, is one of the features of the April 
number of Le&siie’s. Mr. Goodrich’s 
article on “The Chance for the American 
Singer” will attract attention, and there is 
the romantic story of the great Northwest, 
told in the light of new knowledge, by Miss 
Agnes C. Laut. 


“Miss Milly’s Creche,” by Ellis Parker 
Butler, is the opening story in current Mc- 
CiuRE’s. This is characteristically illus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens. “Ene- 
mies of the Republic” is the subject of 
Lincoln Steffens’s article; Thomas Nelson 
Page contributes the second paper on the 
Negro; and there are an unusual number 
of short stories. 


“Russian Army Types” and “If Europe 
Should Go to War,” which appear in the 


current COSMOPOLITAN, are especially 
timely articles, in view of the present situa- 
tion in the far East. Mrs. Richard Mans- 
field writes about “Metropolitan Audi- 
ences ;” “The Lewis and Clarke Centen- 
nial” is the subject of William R. Stew- 


art’s paper. There are new chapters of 
the serials, several short poems, cartoons, 
etc. 


The first of the articles on the “College 
Girl at Play,” begins in the April 
Woman’s Home CompPANION, with a 
paper on chafing dish parties. Every 
mother will welcome a suggestion for the 
school children’s luncheon, and Mrs. Her- 
rick’s department, “The Help One An- 
other Club,” is devoted entirely to the 
subject, and hints from mothers all over 
the country are published. 


“The Destiny of the Far East,” by 
Alexander Hume Ford, is the opening 
article in Munsty’s for April. There are 
new chapters of the serials, ““The Abbess 
of Vloye,” by Stanley J. Weyman, and 
“Double Harness,” by Anthony Hope; 
numerous short stories and several poems. 


An important article in the April num- 
ber of Pearson’s is by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, who writes on ‘Thomas Nast, who 
figured prominently in the Civil War. 
There is a timely paper on “The Patriot- 
ism of the Japanese,” written by Alex- 
ander Hume Ford, and Professor B. E. 
Fernow writes about “The Forestry Prob- 
lems of the United States.” There are 
some good short stories. 


The most novel feature of the April 
CENTURY is the opening part of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s new record of “The Youth of 
Washington,” told in the form of an auto- 
biography. With it is given a portrait of 
Dr. Mitchell, recently made by John S. 
Sargent. Readers interested in the war in 
the East will turn first of all to “The Great 
Siberian Railway,” a paper written from 
recent personal investigation by James W. 
Davidson, lately appointed United States 
Consul at Antung. A paper of current 
interest in scientific investigation, entitled 
“Protozoa and Disease,” is contributed by 
Gary N. Calkins, and Maurice Maeterlinck 
contributes an essay on “Sincerity and 
Love.” 
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MAGAZINES 


John Luther Long, author of “Madame 
Butterfly,” contributes the leading story 
to the April METROPOLITAN. An article 
on the successful comedies of the present 
theatrical season; a paper on the horse- 
woman and “whips” of the so-called 
“smart set” and a contribution by an essay- 
ist are among the “specials” of this num- 


ber. 


The leading story in the Easter Lap1Es’ 
Wor p is entitled “The Man of Leisure 
and the Maid,” written by William Hamil- 
ton Osborne. “The Rebellion of Reuel’s 
Wife,” by Adelaide F. Veazie, is con- 
tinued, and among the illustrated articles 
are “The Indian Woman as a Dancer,” by 
Lela Fisher Woodward, and “Some Novel 
Uses for Handkerchiefs,” by Louise E. 
Dew. 


The frontispiece of the April St. NicHo- 
Las is a half-tone reproduction from a 
Copley print of “Dorothy.” The original 
portrait was by Lydia Field Emmett. 
Every girl and boy, of whatever age, will 
be interested in the two Robinson Crusoe 
articles, ““The Author of Robinson Cru- 
soe,” by W. B. Northrop, and “Robinson 
Island Two Hundred Years 
Later,” by Francis Arnold Collins. April 
26 will be the one hundred and seventy- 
third anniversary of Daniel Defoe’s death, 
a fact which gives especial interest to the 
likeness of the author reproduced from a 
copperplate portrait in the British _Mu- 
seum. Another article of special and 
timely interest is the account of “A Jap- 
anese Middy,” by Teiichi Yamagata, an 
officer in the Japanese navy. 


There is a treat offered in MASTERS IN 
ART for March. Albrecht Durer is the 
subject, and the selections consist of ten 


| beautiful and representative engravings. 


The paintings have already been consid- 
ered in an earlier issue of the MAsTERs, 
wherefore the reproductions here given 
form a complete and most appreciable col- 
lection. The usual biography and descrip- 
tions are included, while the portrait of 
the artist is one by himself, painted when 
he was twenty-six years of age. 


The April Arcosy inaugurates the 
forty-fifth volume of the magazine. The 
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complete novel is a city story, the scene 
laid in Philadelphia this time. It is called 
“On the Ragged Edge,” and has to do 
with certain weird happenings that befall 
a man engaged in the manufacture of 
shoes. “A Desperate Deal,” the new 
serial, starts in London and then shifts 
its characters to a castle in Belgium, where 
some exciting experiences fall to the lot 
of the hero, who is first introduced to the 
reader as a dying man in a hospital. The 
story is provided with a unique plot. The 
short stories are well written, dash, move- 
ment, fun and adventure being their lead- 
ing characteristics. 


The March number is the first issue for 
1904 of IMPRESSIONS QUARTERLY. Cer- 
tain changes in the typography, affording 
a larger and better spaced letter, with a 
more harmonious margin than formerly, 
together with an increased number of 
pages in the issue, a new design for the 
cover, being an interesting treatment of 
the Tomoye motif by W. S. Wright, and 
a continuance of the illuminated leaflet 
frontispieces—these are the publishers’ 
announcements of manufacturing details. 


The name of Harold MacGrath’s new 
novel of comedy adventure, of which the 
first installment appears in the READER 
magazine for April, has been changed to 
“The Man on the Box.” The story is 
illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


Among the writers in the SMART SET 
for April are Ruth Kimball Gardiner, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Emery Pottle and 
Thegdosia Garrison. Baroness Von Hut- 
ton’s tale, “The Notorious Sir Charles 
Gratwicke”’ opens the number, and among 
the poems we note contributions by Bliss 
Carman, Louise Chandler Moulton and 
Montagu Lessing. 


The New EncLtanp MacGazineE for 
April counts among its contributors.many 


well-known names. Mary Applewhite Ba- 
con writes an account of the “Massachu- 
setts Model School in Georgia;” “The 
Armenian Monastery in Venice,” forms 
the subject of an illustrated sketch by M. 
Mills. Patrick, Ph. D., president of the 
American colony at Constantinople, and 
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BOOK 


there is an article from the pen of Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, entitled “The Con- 
vention of 1787.” 


The leading novelette in AINSLEE’S 
for April is by S. Carleton, entitled “The 
Inn of the Long Year.” Among the stories 
from prominent writers are “Calypso,” by 
Justus Miles Forman; “A Triple Cor- 
respondence,” by Alice Duer Miller; 
and “Cupid in Another Mood,” by Cosmo 
Hamilton. 


A. T. Ashmore writes on “The Fashion 
Outlook” for 1904 in the Easter Bazar. 
There are useful suggestions for spring 
hats, gowns for evening wear and spring 
hints to housewives. There is a story by 
Annie Webster Noel, and new chapters of 
Katherine Cecil Thurston’s serial, “The 
Masquerader.”’ 


There is an acknowledged attraction 
about the unknown. Hence the title of 
the complete novel in the April Lipprn- 
cort’s,“Incognito,” is happily chosen. The 
author, Helen Sherman Griffith, a niece 
of the distinguished General Sherman, 
shows decided talent and originality. An 
Irish tale by Seumas MacManus is called 
“The Penalty of Greatness.” Baroness 
von Hutten contributes a lively story 
“About Young Maria Ibbetson ;” and the 
latest doings of the “Wee Macgreegor” 
are embraced in the story entitled “For 
Granpaw Purdie,” by J. J. Bell. The 
poems of the month are by Edgar Faw- 
cett; Florence Earle Coates, Frank H. 
Sweet, Walter Hart Blumenthal, Edward 
Wilbur Mason, Clinton Scollard, and 
Richard Kirk. 


Among the principal articles in SuccEss 
for April are “The Sense and the Non- 
sense About Radium,” by Cleveland 
Moffett ; “Social Precedence in Washing- 
ton,” by John Gilmer Speed, and “Lead- 
ing Presidential Possibilities of 1904,” by 
Walter Wellman. This number is rich in 
fiction, the writers being William Hamil- 
ton Osborne, Alvah Milton Kerr and 
George Daulton, 


The cover design for the Easter De- 
LINEATOR is drawn by George Gibbs. 
Mrs. Aria describes the London fashions, 


NEWS 


there are several pages devoted to spring 
styles; “Dress and Gossip of Paris” i 
contributed by Mrs. John Van Vorst and 
the regular departments are full of pra. 
tical suggestions. 

ee 


Everybody’s for April opens with a 
article on ‘‘ The Greatest World’s Fair,” 
and the two men most able to do the 
subject justice have treated it. David R, 
Francis, president of the Exposition 
Company, furnishes the text, and Vernon 
Howe Bailey has done the illustrations 
One is told and shown in the most inter. 
esting way just what to expect at & 
Louis in May. Dr. Newell Dwight Hills 
contributes a most important article on the 
subject of ‘Consolidating the Churches.” 
Still another instance of good editing isa 
character-study of Arthur Pue Gorman, 
The manly’ statesman’s life has been 
written a hundred times, but here's really 
a brilliant sketch of the man, by E. M 
Kingsbury, who told so amusingly two 
months ago the strange story of John W. 
Gates. The fiction in this number s 
capital, especially the pampas story by 
William Bulfin. 


ASKED AND 
ANSWERED 


J. I. F.—The biographical matter 
concerning Anna Warner and Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney is to be found in the Book 
News Biographies of this issue. 

*x* * * 


A reader of Boox News would be glad 
to learn the name of the author of the fol 
lowing verses. They were taken from 4 
very old book, and may have been written 
as many as a hundred years ago. 


But when these trifling scenes are o’er, 
And life’s last act is passed, 

Then death will let the curtain drop 
And we will play no more. 


Then who played cobbler, who played king 
Will not then be the jest, 

The only question then will be 

Who played his part the best. 
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COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN 
HOMES. By E. S. Childs. This is a collec- 
tion of designs, perspectives and plans for a 
number of houses, each distinctive, elegant, 
tasteful and characteristic in nature. The ap- 
proximate prices are given. Illustrated. Pa- 
per. Quarto. 
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CHARLES READE AS I KNEW HIM. 
By John Coleman. Illustrated. 428 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 882. 


HENRY J. WOOD. By Rosa Newmarch. 
This is the first in a series of monographs 
dealing with contemporary musical life. Rep- 
tesentatives of each branch of the art have 
been chosen and the authors selected to write 
an estimation, including chief biographical 
facts have been singled out for a fitness due 
to close acquaintance with the personality and 
works of the subjects they undertake to dis- 
cuss. The books should make a popular appeal. 
Living Masters of Music. With frontispiece. 
99 pp. I2mo. 


HOUSE OF QUIET, THE. An auto- 
biography. Edited by J. T. There is some- 
thing tempting in the title of “The House of 
Quiet, an Autobiography,” edited by J. T.; 
one likes to meet a book or a place now and 
then where there is no possibility that the 
strenuous life may enter. The anonymous 
autobiography edited under this attractive 
name contains many visions of a quiet past 
and reflections in a subdued religious vein 
243 pp. 12mo.—New York Post. 


JAMES OGLETHORPE. 
ooper. 217 pp. Indexed. 


See With New Books. 


By Harriet C. 


I2mo. 


LEO TOLSTOY. 
son. 190 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 


By T. Sharper Knowl- 


LIFE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, A. 
By Frances M. Perry. A short life of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, told simply and directly, with 
no special knowledge, and with the eulogistic 
note of a campaign biography. Illustrated. 
126 pp. 16mo. 


MAN ROOSEVELT, THE. By Francis 
E. Leupp. Mr. Leupp’s book has an undeni- 
able interest, apart from the immediate appeal 
of his subject. His pen is one long trained in 
the art of picturesque presentation, and its 
cunning does not fail him here. The various 
elements of the “portrait” he draws are skill- 
fully pitched upon, and if the total result looks 
too much like a composite photograph, dim 
feature warring with dim feature, that is the 
necessary defect of his method, which is the 
journalist’s chose vue. That the book is as far 
as possible from a full and measured estimate— 
to say nothing of a final estimate—of President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Leupp would be the first to ad- 
mit—New York Post. Illustrated. 334 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


NAPOLEON. By R. M. Johnston, author 
of “The Roman Theocracy and the Republic.” 
Professor Edward G. Bourne, of Yale Uni- 
versity says: “Mr. Johnston’s ‘Napoleon’ fills 
an unoccupied place in the literature on Na- 
poleon accessible to the English reader, and 
supplies a distinct need. It is not only a suc- 
cinct and lucid account of Napoleon’s career 
and of the changes he wrought in Europe, 
but it is also a guide to the best books that 
have been written about the different phases 
of Napoleon’s life.” With frontispiece. 238 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


OLD-TIME TRAVEL. By Alexander In- 
nes Shand. The passionate pilgrim of these 
days may fitly enough inquire whether the 
present is better or worse than the past and 
whether, allowing for the disillusions of ad- 
vancing years, the Continent fifty years ago 
was as pleasant a place to ramble in as it is 
now. Mr. Shand’s book is absolutely delight- 
ful. It makes us young again to read it. The 
style is excellent; the pictures it reveals are 
drawn with a firm but tender touch, we live 
again in our springtime, and forget the mists 
of autumn. The value of the book is doubled 
by its ‘illustrations, which are of rare merit, 
and are most admirably reproduced. London 
Saturday Review. 425 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By Francis, 
the First Earl of Ellesmere. Edited by his 
daughter Alice, Countess of Strafford. With 
portrait. 240 pp. 8vo. Reserved for later 
notice. 


PREACHER’S STORY OF HIS WORK, 
A. By W. S. Rainsford. This is a record of 
Dr. Rainsford’s life work and in it is reflected 
much of the author’s personality. As a mat- 
ter of fact Dr. Rainsford did not write the 
story, but told it to listeners in his study at 
St. George’s Rectory. The only changes made 
in transposing it from verbal to written form 
were those necessary to ensure coherency 
otherwise supplied by gesture, etc. With fron- 
tispiece. 245 pp. I2mo. 


PRIVATE LIVES OF WILLIAM II AND 
HIS CONSORT. By Henry W. Fischer. 
Two vols. 8vo. 

See review, page 885. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL 
ACADEMICIAN. Edited by Mrs. Edmund 
Helps. 367 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND AC- 
QUAINTANCES. By Lt.-Colonel D. D. Cun- 
ningham. Colonel Cunningham evidently be- 
lieves in the saying of Novalis, placed at the 
head of his first chapter, that “only the weak- 
ness of our organs prevents us from seeing 
that we are in fairyland.” His own eyes must 
certainly have been good during his stay in 
Calcutta and the lower deltaic region of the 
Ganges valley, and he will, without doubt, de- 
light and interest many who have to make 
their home in India, and some who stay in 
England, by this simple yet vivid record of 
the teeming life of birds and animals through- 
out that ancient land. The best of his draw- 
ings are those of the peculiarly repulsive ad- 
jutant birds, and of the mudskippers which an 
enthusiastic author may call “entertaining,” 
but which fill the innocent English reader with 
very justifiable distrust—London Telegraph. 
423 pp. Indexed. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT THE CITI- 
ZEN. By Jacob A. Riis. Illustrated. 471 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 885. 


TOLSTOY THE MAN. 
Steiner. Illustrated. 310 pp. 
See With New Books. 


WILLIAM GREENLEAF ELIOT. By 
Charlotte C. Eliot. With an introduction by 
James K. Hosmer, Ph. D. Mrs. Eliot’s Me- 
moir of the life of Dr. Eliot is a valuable ad- 
dition to the field of American biography. 
His character and career have many claims 
upon the interest of readers of the present day. 
He was the missionary pioneer of Unitarian- 


By Edward A. 


I2mo. 
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ism in the Middle West; he was the founder 
and for many years the Chancellor of Wash. 
ington University at St. Louis, and he wa 
for fifty years the chief intellectual leader jp 
the Mississippi Valley. The story of his rz. 
ligious and educational activities is remark 
ably interesting to the special student of the 
history of American opinions, while the im. 
portant part which he played in turning th 
debated State of Missouri to the Union caus 
in the civil war, and the many heroic an( 
dramatic episodes in which he at that tim 
figured, give the book a marked attraction {or 
the general reader. With frontispiece, 
pp. Indexed. i2mo. i 


WILLIAM PENN AS FOUNDER OF 
TWO COMMONWEALTHS. By Augusty 
C. Buell. Illustrated. 368 pp. Indexed. 8yo 
See review, page 886. 
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RUNNING THE RIVER. By George Car 
Eggleston, author of “Camp Venture,” ete 
Illustrated. 295 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 890. 


STONY LONESOME. By Arthur J. Ru: 
sell. The life of an American boy written from 
the standpoint of memory and observation, for 
grown ups rather than for boys themselves, is 
which the various adventures of the country 
boy are told with sympathy, interest and much 
slangy conversation. Illustrated. 166 pp. 16mo 
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EASTWARD HOE. By Jonson, Chapma 
and Marston and Jonson’s the Alchemist 
Edited by Felix E. Schelling. Belles-Lettres 
Series. With frontispiece. 398 pp. With glos 
sary. 16mo. 


GOOD-NATURED MAN AND SHE 
STOOPS TO CONQUER, THE. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. Introduction, biography and ctit- 
cism by Austin Dobson. The text collated by 
George P. Baker. This is a new series de 
signed to present all the best things in Eng 
lish literature from the beginning down t 
the present day. The whole ground to 
covered has been divided into sections, eat 
section to be presided over by a gencral editot 
These editors have been chosen with a viet 
to securing only the most authoritative and 
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as text is concerned, but also bids fair to make 
an attractive looking series. The binding, etc., 
has a strong hint of the antique, the effect 
being that of an original, yellowed-by-age edi- 
tion which preserves the appropriate atmos- 
phere. Belles-Lettres Series. With frontis- 
piece. 283 pp. With glossary. 16mo. 


GRAVE, THE. By Robert Blair. A re- 
print of Blair’s “Grave,” with an inadequate 
reproduction on a small scale of Blake’s il- 
lustrations. 37 pp. 18mo. 


PRUE ANDI. By George William Curtis. 
This is number five of the Unit Books. A 
complete set of these purchased as each is 
issued will make a good and enjoyable library. 
The Unit Books. 176 pp. 1I2mo. 


TALES OF MYSTERY AND IMAGINA- 
TION. By Edgar Allen Poe. This is pos- 
sibly the finest edition of Poe’s “Tales of Mys- 
tery” ever issued at popular rates. Bindings, 
type, paper and illustrations could scarcely be 
more in keeping with the spirit of the work. 
And the publisher has had the good taste to 
obtrude no name on the title page under the 
label “editor,” a custom that should surely be 
discouraged in connection with the reissuing 
of classics, notwithstanding brief and helpful 
notes have been supplemented and a history 
of the book included. With illustrations by 
Alice B. Woodward. 496 pp. I2mo. 
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PHILIP MASSINGER. Edited, with an in- 
troduction and notes by Arthur Symons. Five 
plays, “Roman Actor,” “The Fatal Dowry,” 
“The Guardian,” “The Virgin Martyr,” “Leap 
as You List,” are included in this volume in a 
text founded directly on the original editions. 
A portrait of John Lowin, originator of many 
of Massinger’s characters, is the frontispiece. 
The Mermaid Series. 469 pp. 18mo. 


VITA. By Grace Denio Litchfield. This is 
an imitation evidently of the morality play, 
“Everyman.” Needless to say it lacks utterly 
the conviction and impressiveness of its proto- 
type. The idea is not bad, but the treatment 
renders it a thing not to be taken seriously, 
rather must we view it as a needless exploit in 
the field of metered drama. 56 pp. 12mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF IM- 
MANUEL KANT, THE. Translated and 
edited, with an introduction by Edward Frank- 
lin Buchner, Ph. D. This is a formulation of 
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the conceptions of the great philosopher, as 
exhibited in his lecture notes on pedagogy, 
and in selections from other of his most 
thoughtful writings. The editor is a profes- 
sor in the University of Alabama. 309 pp. 
Indexed. I2mo. 


MODERN SCHOOL, A. By Paul H. 
Hanus. The chapters of which this volume 
consists, except the last, deal with various 
phases of one central theme; the scope and 
aims of a modern school, and the conditions 
essential to its highest efficiency. The last 
chapter offers some testimony on the work- 
ing of the elective system—a contemporary 
question of great importance to both schools 
and colleges—but the testimony offered per- 
tains only to the college. 306 pp. 1I2mo. 


STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION IN 
ENGLISH, THE. By Thomas R. Louns- 
bury. An instructive and authoritative book 
which Professor Lounsbury has not failed to 
make entertaining as well. His argument is 
that there never has been and never can be 
an undisputed standard of pronunciation for 
our language. In this volume appears for 
the first time a history of the pronouncing dic- 
tionary. 285 pp. Indexed. tI2mo. 
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ASIA AND EUROPE. By Meredith Town- 
send. This bundle of Review essays in the na- 
ture of generalizations on the differences be- 
tween Western and Eastern natures, is not 
largely or weightily concerned with Japan. 
Indeed, the name does not appear in the table 
of contents, which yet has two chapters on 
“The Future of the Negro” and “The Negro 
Problem in America.” Still, what we are wit- 
nessing in Asiatic waters is, as we have re- 
cently declared, a conflict between two civil- 
izations, and Mr. Townsend’s book may well 
make part of our general reading at this hour. 
New York Post. Second edition. 396 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


MAN WHO PLEASES AND THE 
WOMAN WHO CHARMS, THE. By John 
A. Cone. Essays on social relations, discus- 
sing what makes a man or a woman interest- 
ing, conversation, good English, tact, the use 
of the voice, manners, dress, personal pe- 
culiarities, all from the standpoint of the 
etiquette book. 131 pp. 16mo. 


ROSARY, A. By John Davidson. Here 
Mr. Davidson, the poet, writes prose—and re- 
mains a poet. We are almost tempted to say 
that a poet is never more a poet than when 
he writes prose, if he write it to please himself. 
The essential poetic quality of mind appears 
the more arrestingly by contrast with its form 
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and formal aim. This “Rosary” is Mr. David- 
son’s little colloquies with himself on various 
matters. For the Other Man who shares the 
talk with him is merely put up to draw Mr. 
Davidson—a Watson to his Sherlock Holmes 
—and plays most unblushingly into his hands. 
Talk of what the two may, it is thorough Da- 
vidson. Which is to say that it is strong, and 
perverse, and racy, and original, and combative 
as an Irishman at Donnybrook Fair. It is 
part of the Other Man’s function to tread on 
the tail of Mr. Davidson’s coat, and call forth 
Mr. Davidson’s swashing blow till his head 
ring with it. 211 pp. 12mo.—London Academy 
and Literature. 
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ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE. By Josephine 
Caroline Sawyer, author of “Every Inch a 
King.” This tale is one of interest such as 
was Miss Sawyer’s first book. The scenes are 
laid in Scotland and the situations present 
some striking examples of novelistic maneuver- 
ing. With illustrations and decorations by C. 


B. Falls. 346 pp. 1I2mo. 


AMATEUR CRACKSMAN, THE. By E. 
W. Hornung. A reissue in cheaper form of a 
novel which has been made the basis of a play 
by Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who appeared in the 
part “Raffles,” a reproduction of his photo- 
graph making the frontispiece. Theatre Edi- 
tion. 289 pp. i2mo. Paper. 


ARABY. By Baroness von Hutten. II. 
lustrated. 213 pp. 16mo. 


BREAKING INTO SOCIETY. By George 
Ade, author of “People You Know,” etc. This 
is a collection of new fables in Mr. Ade’s 
usual style. The present studies are mostly 
of social aspirants and Mr. Ade’s customary 
good-natured irony is dressed up in character- 
istically humorous recital and episodes. II- 
lustrated. 208 pp. 16mo. 


BROKEN ROSARY, A. By Edward Peple. 
Illustrated. 313 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 884. 

CAP’N ERI. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Illus- 
trated. 307 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 880. 


CHERRY’S CHILD. By John Strange 
Winter. “Cherry’s Child” is the daughter of 
a man who is left alone dying of consumption. 
He meets just before his death an old friend, 
a rich widow, who adopts the child and takes 
her back to an English home, where she passes 
through the agreeable social experience which 
makes up the novel of Mrs. John Strange 
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Winter (Henrietta Eliza Vaughan Stannard), 
314 pp. I2mo. 


CONFESSIONS OF MARGUERITE. 
Anonymous. There are a few trite thoughts 
in this book so unhappily endowed with a 
prejudicing title. But it scarcely appeals, 
rather it bores the readers and thrusts upon 
one the feeling of morality upheld more for 
the sake of effect than for pure love of it. 
These confessions are best written “anony- 
mously.” 264 pp. I2mo. 


CORNER IN COFFEE, A. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Illustrated. 12mo. 
See review, page 887. 


COUNTRY INTERLUDE, A. By Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. This consists of letters 
written by one girl to another to which the 
writer narrates a poetic change of character 
and the romance that ensues therefrom. Miss 
Hawthorne places her scenes in a part of the 
world that she knows well—the valley of the 
Hudson. Her descriptions are full of color 
and nature appreciation. In fact, the story is 
throughout a semi-rhapsody, at times almost 
too extravagant to be thoroughly artistic. 
Nevertheless, the work shows enthusiasm and 
exhibits feeling; the love ideal is lofty and 
the various epistles run smoothly and with at- 
tractive variety. 161 pp. 16mo. 


CWAN AND GENEVIEVE. By Rev. 
John P. Lonargan. A retelling from Irish his- 
tory in the days of Roderick, the last monarch 
of all Ireland, which gives the loves of a sol- 
dier of fortune, and an Irish maid, written 
from the standpoint of high romance. 207 
pp. I2mo. 


DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY, THE. By 
Sara Andrew Shafer. This is a quiet tale of 
everyday life in an obscure village. No touch 
of sensation or striking episode is present, just 
a simple, delicate study of character set ina 
delightful atmosphere, the whole reposeful and 
pleasant and fragrant. 255 pp. I2mo. 


DAYSPRING, THE. By Dr. William Bar- 
ry. 331 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 890. 


DUKE OF CAMERON AVENUE, THE 
By Henry Kitchell Webster. The hero of 
this story of settlement life in Chicago is 
Ramsay, Warden of Carter Hall, in the midst 
of a region of Poles, Germans and Italians, the 
ward being ruled by a reprobate named Gol- 
lans. A tenement house bill is sorely needed; 
but Gollans will not allow any such bill to 
come before the council. Ramsey undertakes 
to combine with the Democrats and carry the 
election for an honest man. Through the 
stupidity of the latter he is defeated; but he 
really wins because Gollans is compelled to 
come to him for orders. Illustrated. 133 pp. 
32mo. 
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ELUSIVE HILDEGARDE, THE. By H. 
R. Martin. A novel of New England life which 
first appeared in 1900. 328 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


FAILURE, A. By Charles Bloomingdale, 
Jr. A novel of American life by a Philadel- 
phia journalist which leads up to the frequent 
moral that worldly failure may still. leave a 
man aman. Five short stories are added. IlI- 
lustrated. 276 pp. I2mo. 


FLOWER OF THE FORT. By Charles 
Hemstreet. A romance of the days of Wil- 
liam III. The Flower of the Fort was a 
maiden well suited to the days in which she 
lived and won the lover of her heart. 240 
pp. I2mo. 


FRENCH WIFE, THE. By Katharine 
Tynan. Miss Tynan is the best known of the 
Irish romancers of to-day, and this is her best 
book up to the present time. It is a love 
story with plenty of incident. I2mo. 


GREAT ADVENTURER, THE. By Rob- 
ert Shackleton. Newbury Linn, the “great 
adventurer,” carries the idea of combination to 
its logical conclusion and forms the colossal 
Trust of Trusts—beside which the Standard 
Oil or Steel combinations are merely begin- 
nings. The love of this man for the woman 
who is bound to one of his business associates 


= is drawn with powerful strokes, yet with real 


sentiment and romantic feeling. The surpris- 
ing climax of the overshadowing organization 
which his genius has built up is one of the 
most ingenious, yet simple and inevitable, 
portions of the tale. 356 pp. 12mo. 


I NEED THE MONEY. By Hugh Mc- 
Hugh. In his latest adventures John Henry 
finds himself with his hands tied, while Uncle 
Peter, through a series of thinly veiled decep- 
tions, takes chances on the tracks. From a 
humane desire to save some of Uncle Peter’s 
millions John Henry allows his conscience, 
aided and abetted by Bunch Jefferson, to lead 
him to haunt the bookmakers’ stalls again 
and rescue his erring uncle from the grasp of 
the enemy. And how he does it he tells in his 
usual picturesque manner.— New York Times 
Saturday Review. 16mo. 


IMPERIALIST, THE. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). Mrs. Cotes 
writes a political novel the scenes of which 
are laid in Canada. That Mrs. Cotes knows 
Canada is patent, that her fiction has either 
fascinating or durable quality is doubtful. Its 
Situations are somewhat far-fetched and its 
characters, though passably real, lack the true 
touch of convincingness. 476 pp. 12mo. 


JOAN OF THE ALLEY. By Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. In this romance of city life 
there is much of the spirit which made Jacob 
Riis’s stories of the East Side of New York 
and the London novels of Besant and White- 
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ing so successful. It is full of the energy and 
the reality, packed with the eager, thronging 
incident that mark the modern city. The prin- 
cipal characters are children of the tenements, 
and their story moves against the dark back- 
ground of the tenement district. Poverty, 
hardship and danger strew their way. The 
author, who has had a thorough training in 
journalism, has used the dialect of the streets 
with apt and telling success, giving a further 
accent of reality to what is a surprisingly faith- 
ful transcript. Illustrated by Eleanor Wins- 
low. 290 pp. I2mo. 





“£19,000.” By Bulford Delannoy. A de- 
tective story in which a man dies in a dentist’s 
office, having £19,000 on his body, just as he 
is leaving for America. The dentist and sur- 
geon take the money, disposing of the body. 
First appeared in 1900. 297 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


LAMB TO THE SLAUGHTER, A. By 
Lee Welling Squier. In this book the mis- 
sionary, political and economic problems of 
Japan, Korea and China are set forth in the 
experiences of Helen Malcolm, the American 
missionary, and in the very territory in which 
the present war is to be waged. The scenes 
of the naval and military conflicts between 
Japan and China are graphically described. 
Though in the form of fiction, it is in reality 
the record of the author’s personal observa- 
tions and experiences during a six years’ resi- 
dence among the peoples and localities de- 
scribed. It will doubtless appeal to all classes 
of the intelligent reading public who are at 
present so intensely interested in the Oriental 
conflict now on. 402 pp. 1I2mo. 


LEFT IN CHARGE. By Ciara Morris. 
355 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 887. 


LITTLE TRAITOR TO THE SOUTH, A. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrations by 
A. D. Rahn. Decorations by C. E. Hooper. 
257 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 881. 


MERELY MARY ANN. By Israel Zang- 
will, author of “The Grey Wig,” etc. This 
first appeared among the stories in “The Grey 
Wig.” It is now published in a neat paper 
volume as a novelette with illustrations from 
scenes in the play which Mr. Zangwill made 
from the story and in which Miss Eleanor 
Robson has been appearing all winter. The 
tale is one of the daintiest things ever written 
by Mr. Zangwill. 152 pp. t2mo. Paper. 


MOONLIGHT AND SIX FEET OF RO- 
MANCE. By Dan. Beard. A reprint of a 
novel first issued in 1892 intended to show the 
injustice of the present organization of so- 
ciety, illustrated by its author, now dead, an 
animal artist who won much reputation. 238 
pp. Izmo, 
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PRICE OF YOUTH, THE. By Margery 
Williams. Individuality and a sense of humor 
are marked traits in this story, which pictures 
amusingly the people of a typical New Jersey 
village. Fan, the heroine and chief character, 
has been a tomboy, and is witty and reckless 
of conventions. Stories of her flirtations, re- 
lated by village gossips, scare off the young 
city journalist who comes by chance to her 
father’s hotel and falls in love with her; and 
when he repents and seeks her again, her 
womanly pride and self-respect prompt her to 
scorn him. It is an honest and true transcript 
from life, and both it and the heroine are real. 
312 pp. I2mo. 


QUEEN OF QUELPARTE, THE. By 
Archer Butler Hulbert. This is a new edition 
of a book published in 1901 and now reissued 
because of a certain timeliness which it pos- 
sesses in view of the Far Eastern conflict. II- 
lustrated. 330 pp. I2mo. 


RAINBOW CHASERS, THE. By John 
H. Whitson. The story opens in Arkansas, 
and with the end of the opening chapters, the 
principal character has been placed in a posi- 
tion during a drinking quarrel, where he and 
all about him believe that he is a murderer; 
he is sentenced, escapes and in the end, after 
long wandering, justice is done. The book 
has sustained and continuous interest in a wild 
and moving life. Illustrated. 393 pp. I2mo. 


RESCUED FROM FIERY DEATH. By 
Wesley A. Stanger. It had been in better taste 
we feel to have foregone this harrowing pic- 
ture of the great Iroquois Theatre holocaust. 
Assuredly it is carrying matter too far to 
drag the hero and heroine, rescued from the 
Chicago fire, to Baltimore on the eve of the 
conflagration there. The author of the book 
must have nerves of iron, needless to say it 
will be necessary for the readers to possess 
the same attribute. Illustrated. 317 pp. 12mo. 


SIGN OF TRIUMPH, THE. By Sheppard 
Stevens, author of “I Am the King,” etc. Mrs. 
Stevens has tried to depict the pathos of the 
children’s crusade. Her story has action and 
interest, though the style is too stilted to ac- 
complish the best effect. Illustrated by Harry 
C. Edwards. 337 pp. 1I2mo. 


SIR MORTIMER. By Mary Johnston, au- 
thor of “To Have and to Hold,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 350 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 891. 


STONE OF DESTINY, THE. By Kath- 
erine Mackay. This is a somewhat far-fetched, 
high-flown story of love and destiny. The 
ideals are lofty, but the methods of the author 
fail in producing the fine, convincing result. 
The impress of the amateur is, unfortunately, 
the most striking characteristic of the book. 
112 pp. 16mo. 


NEWS 


STORY OF SUSAN, THE. By Mrs. Hen. 
ry Dudeney, author of “Spindle and Plow, 
etc. Susan was an uneducated lady’s maid 9 
no marked strength of mind or character, but 
her belief that she had been abandoned by 
heaven and marked out from all time for d& 
struction is not confined to any form of wor. 
ship, or.to any date or country. The solution 
of Susan’s difficulties, and the reward of Ma- 
tin Heritage, her oft-disappointed lover, give 
rise to a love story in Mrs. Dudeney’s light. 
est, happiest vein. With illustrations by Pay 
Hardy. 385 pp. 12mo. 


TILLIE, A MENNONITE MAID. 3} 
Helen Reimensnyder Martin. An interesting 
story of life among the comparatively litte 
known Pennsylvania Dutch—a people uniqu 
in their customs: and habits, and little infv- 
enced by the great world around them; hari. 
headed, honest, clannish, given to superstition 
and followers of many peculiar religious teach- 
ings. In this quaint setting we find Tillie: 
charming girl, with aspirations above her sor- 
did surroundings. In her pathetic but deter 
mined struggle for culture and refinement, op 
posed by a brutal, ignorant father, she is aided 
by a delightful though shaggy old county 
doctor and a young man from Harvard teach 
ing in the district. The latter becomes her 
ideal. He shows her how impossible are th 
blue laws of her adopted New Mennonit 
faith, with its “dressing plain,” and in the en 
proves an effectual check to a pertinaciow 
Dutch lover. Illustrated by Florence Scovd 
Shinn. 336 pp. 1I2mo. 


VANGUARD, THE. By James S. 
lustrated. 320 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 888. 


Gale. I! 


VIKING’S SKULL, THE. 
Carling. Illustrated. 349 pp. 
See review, page 883. 


TO WINDWARD. By Henry C. Rowlani 
author of “Sea Scamps.” This story carrit 
out the promise of Dr. Rowland’s short stor 
ies. The tale has freshness and spirit andj 
strong love interest. With frontispiece § 
color by Charlotte Weber. 359 pp. 12mo. 


WINNING HIM BACK. By Anita Vivati 
Chartres. A simple, ingenious story of the lil 
of to-day. A wife’s attempt to win back | 
husband’s love, which she imagines she hi 
lost, is told with much humor, Besides 
wife and husband, there is a friend who gid 
mueh useless advice, and a comic little ¢ 
called “The brat.” Illustrated. 122 pp. 16m 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


WOODHOUSE CORRESPONDENG 
THE. By George W. E. Russell and 
Sichel. The authors call these letters “stud 
in idiocrancrasy. The idiocyncrasies are oft 
prevailing order such as the selfishness of! 
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hypochrondriac, of the artistic temperament MY COLONIAL SERVICE IN BRITISH 
and of strong-minded people. The mode of GUIANA, ST. LUCIE, ETC. By Sir Wiliiam 
writing is clever, naive and oftentimes irre- Des Voeux, G. C. M. G. This is the work of 
sistibly funny. 281 pp. 12mo. re educated English gentleman Cont wherever 
; e went, at home and abroad (and he was a 
YELLOW HOLLY, THE. By Fergus much-traveled man), had the entree into the 
Hume. With frontispiece. 359 pp. 12mo. best society. His two volumes abound in good 
See review, page 888. stories, and there are many notices that will be 
J , : interesting to the student of natural history, 
YOKE, THE. Elizabeth Miller. 616 pp. resulting from the observations of Sir Wil- 
12mo. _ f liam Des Voeux when, in early life, he made 
See review, page 882. journeys into the interior parts of British 


YARBOROUGH THE PREMIER. By A. Guiana. The general reader will be likely to 


: : skip the extracts from diaries and private let- 
tee toute ty ahaling the dealt ot os ters which are plentifully strewn over the vol- 


SG tvtan the apposition. Yn other wars umes; but, to the student of the government 
ies i tee evéees tuanell sa ts a wholly a of colonies, these living records will be of 

, : : ~ high value, as they show the Colonial Ad- 
IE” tieares,’ hijeg teh. pores: —s ministrator at his daily work; under the mi- 


gradually through the development of the story Pr anny Tee — Plage ing: sy ores 
we watch the growth of his character as it is ‘ : hy : 
affected by the importance of the interests NEW YORK. By Ellis H. Roberts. In 
under his charge. Yarborough fails to get the this revised edition of the history of New 
woman he loves, and marries for wealth and York the author devotes much attention to the 
position. Next to his own character, the pic- commanding position New York now occu- 
ture of his proud little son holds the reader’s pies. Of the State he says: “Save only Great 
attention fascinated. This little lad is the soul Britain, France, Germany and Russia, the 
of honor, and the climax is really a terrible one Commonwealth of New York heads all nations 
when he learns of some of the early political in value of manufacturing products and aggre- 
misdeeds of the father he loves and honors. gate wealth.” Two vols. 12mo. 


348 pp. I2mo. 
NORTH CAROLINA. By Charles Lee 
, Raper, Ph. D. 260 pp. 1I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


HI ST O  R_Y OPENING OF THE MISSISSIPPI, THE. 
j By Frederic Austin Ogg. Primarily the his- 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE. By Wil- tory of the discovery and exploration of the 
liam E. H. Lecky. With historical notes by Mississippi River, and of the contest for rights 
Henry E. Bourne. 585 pp. Indexed. 8vo. in the navigation of it, from the times of the 
See review, page 887. early Spanish explorers to the final vindication 


" of American possession by Jackson’s victory at 
HOW ENGLAND AVERTED A REVO- New Orleans in 1815. As the key to the con- 


een OF odin Beg Riedie yi trol of the Middle West, the Mississippi has 
land oecamenadiy close to the brink of imal pinged 6. mont importdns. part i determinitg 
- ibe the history of the great American interior. Few 
tion in 1848, that memorable year when the  jivers or other physical features of the globe 
continent of Europe became a vast battlefield jaye appeared so continuously in the annals 
of political as well as social revolution. In of discovery and diplomacy. The close rela- 
view of the social unrest of to-day, this work ign coming more and more to be recognized 
is very apropos. An appendix gives the social 4, existing between the geography of a coun- 
6 reformative poetry of the period. 288 pp. try and the history of its inhabitants renders 
ndexed. 12mo. eminently fitting such a study as we have in 
KOREA. By Angus Hamilton. With a “The Opening of the Mississippi.” 671 pp. 
newly prepared map and numerous illustra- Indexed. 12mo. 
tions. 300 pp. With appendix and index. 8vo. 
See review, page 893. ee 


KOREA. By Angus Hamilton. This is the L E C T U R E S 


same as the above put into less expensive form 


in order to bring it within reach of a wider AND ADDRESSES 


circle of readers. 307 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


MIDDLE EASTERN QUESTION, THE. _ENGLISH LITERATURE AND _ SO- 
By Valentine Chirol. With maps and illus- CIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
trations. soo pp. Indexed. 8vo. TURY. By Leslie Stephen. 224 pp. 12mo. 


See With New Books. See Review, page. 880. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MODERN 
PREACHERS. By Lewis O. Brastow, D. D. 
423 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


See review, page 892. 


se 


L E T T E R Ss 


NEW LETTERS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE. Edited and annotated by Alexander 
Carlyle. Illustrated. Two vols. 8vo. 


See with New Books. 


eo 
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ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By Mary Lloyd. By an elastic application of 
the term elegy as including portions of the 
longer poems commemorating the dead, this 
collection embraces a wide range of poems 
of commemoration from the Rig Veda to Con- 
greve. A second volume will continue the 
series. An introductory essay discusses the 
elegies cited. Vol. I. 308 pp. 12mo. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. An illustrated 
record. By Richard Garnett, C. B. and Ed- 
mund Gosse. Four vols. 8vo. 


See review, page 893. 


SONG OF ROLAND, THE. Translated 
into English Prose by Isabel Butler. Miss 
Butler’s translation is faithful and scholarly 
as well as readable interpretation of the old 
French text, and is indeed the only complete 
prose translation now available. This Charle- 
magne legend is one of the best boys’ stories 
in the world. The text is supplemented by 
glossary, notes and an introduction. River- 
side Literature Series. 156 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


STUDY OF GEORGE ELIOT’S RO- 
MOLA, A. By Roy Sherman Stowell. A pa- 
per read before Professor Hiram Corson’s 
Seminar, on nineteenth century novelists, in 
which much is written about the purpose and 
intent of Romola. 64 pp. I2mo. 


se 


— sf a es BS SC 4 LG 
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GAS AND OIL ENGINE MANAGE- 
MENT. By M. Powis Bale, M. I. A practical 
guide for users and attendants of gas and oil 
engines of all kinds, giving special attention 
to the selection, construction and control of 
such machinery. 110 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


NEWS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MOLDS IN 
THE HOME. By H. W. Conn, Ph. D. A 
study of micro-organisms in the preparation 
and preservation of food, written by the pro- 
fessor of biology of the Wesleyan University, 
293 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


COMPLETE ANAS OF THOMAS JEF. 
FERSON, THE. Edited by Franklin B. Saw. 
vel, Ph. D. Illustrated. 283 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 892. 


FACTS ABOUT PEAT. By T. H. Lea 
vitt. The author published “Facts About 
Peat.” In the present smaller volume he 
makes a plea for the use of peat as fuel and 
describes the machinery which he has used in 
order to compress and condense peat for cok- 
ing. Illustrated. 115 pp. I2mo. 


FOOD AND COOKERY FOR THE 
SICK AND CONVALESCENT. By Fannie 
M. Farmer. This manual begins with chapters 
on “Infant Feeding and Child Feeding,” and 
proceeds to “Cookery for the Sick and Cor 
valescent,” including chapters on delicate cook- 
ery of every kind. The book is illustrated with 
excellent plates, showing ways of serving food 
attractively, which is one of the rules of the 
new school. 289 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—New 
York Post. 


HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES, A. By 
Karl Mantzius. Authorized translation by 
Louise von Cossel. Vol. III. The Shakes 
pearean Period in England. 250 pp. Indexed 
8vo. 

Reserved for a later review. 


HOSPITALITY AT SMALL EXPENSE 
By Christine Terhune Herrick. An interesting 
little manual giving in brief space and with 
some dramatic instinct 12 examples of the way 
in which friends can be entertained inexper 
sively. With frontispiece. 102 pp. 18mo. 


INFLUENCE OF PASTEUR ON MED- 
ICAL SCIENCE, THE. By Christian A 
Herter, M. D. This address briefly renew 
the practical results of Pasteur’s long investr 
gations and draws attention in its opening t 
his early expectation of becoming an artist 
touching upon some portraits painted by him 
78 pp. 18mo. 


LATER MAGIC. By Professor Hoffman 
author of “Modern Magic,” etc. Most of the 
tricks are generally well known, but woe t0 
the amateur who attempts them unless he has 
learned elsewhere how to use his fingers. The 
author goes very carefully into the question 0 
dress, and describes minutely numberless po 
ets and their use, and then begins telling hov 
to perform. Much of the apparatus suggested 
is not only crude, but cumbersome, and ot? 
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kind a Keller or a Hermann would disdain to 
use. Possibly Professor Hoffmann had his 
own reasons for not going too deeply into de- 
tails of management in most instances, and 
either did not care to explain many simple 
tricks of the present day, or did not know 
them. A small number of tricks are explained 
carefully, and could be performed by anyone 
who had educated his fingers for several years, 
but the rest are vague in description and of 
little value to anyone but the expert sleight- 
of-hand operator. With 200 illustrations. 554 
pp. 8vo.—New York Post. 


LIBERTY AND A LIVING. By Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr. A republication of a work is- 
sued fifteen years ago in order to show that 
with an assured income of $500 a year it is pos- 
sible for a man by manual labor on the farm 
and in fishing to keep his family in comfort. 
252 pp. I2mo. 


MILK: ITS PRODUCTION AND USES. 
By Edward F. Willoughby. A volume for the 
analyst and officer of health, as well as for 
the dairyman and farmer. The information 
is fully up to date, and the volume contains 
special instructions on dairy farming, diseases 
of cattle, and the hygiene and control of sup- 
plies. Illustrated. 259 pp. I2mo. 


MODERN BANK, THE. By Amos Kid- 
der Fiske, A. M. Mr. Fiske’s book deals with 
a topic concerning which there is no adequate 
treatise. Several books on the general prin- 
ciples of banking have indeed been issued, but 
this volume treats directly of the method by 
which business is done in the great banks of 
the present day. It will be found an indis- 
pensable book for study and reference, in ad- 
dition to its interest to the general reader and 
the student of business methods. Mr. Fiske 
has been a student of banking for the greater 
part of his life, and has written much about it. 
Illustrated. 348 pp. 12mo. 


NOT IN THE CURRICULUM. By Two 
Recent College Graduates. With an introduc- 
tion by Henry Van Dyke. This is a book, of 
friendly counsel to students. It is shown by 
two men who. have had experience in the mat- 
ter how much can be made of an academic 
course, how much can be gained in charac- 
ter, in physical and mental strength outside 
the mere attainment of commendable scholar- 
ship. The book is practical, though it sets 
a high ideal, it gives useful advice as to how 
to accommodate oneself to college life, how 
to enter into the very spirit and being of it, 
as well as sets a lofty goal for the pursuit of 
the manfully earnest boy or young man. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s introduction is worth reading 
for its own sake. In it he also pays a delicate 
tribute to the authors. whose college lives he 
had opportunity to know. 12mo. 


PARSIFAL OF RICHARD WAGNER, 
HE. Translated from the French of Maurice 
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Kufferath by Louise M. Henermann. Intro- 
duction by H. E. Krehbiel. Illustrated. 300 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 865. 


OXFORD AND OTHER 
Illus- 


RUSKIN IN 
STUDIES. By G. W. Kitchin, D. D. 
trated. 342 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 896. 


UNIVERSE A VAST ELECTRIC OR- 
GANISM, THE. By George W. Warder. This 
book sets forth the author’s theoriés of elec- 
trical creation. He brings forward to date the 
most recent scientific facts and discoveries 
and undertakes to show that the universe is a 
vast electric machine or organism, creating its 
own cosmic force, lighting and heating itself 
from its own latent electric fires, and bound 
together by invisible electric bands, pulling 
and guiding with the swiftness of lightning 
and the power and wisdom of Omnipotence. 
302 pp. I2mo. 


ao 


NATURAL HISTOR Y 


BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA. By Irene 
Grosvenor Wheelock, author of “Nestlings of 
Forest and Marsh.” 557 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Mrs. Miller is well known as a 
penetrative and sympathetic student of bird 
character. Her recent books have been writ- 
ten for children, but with the present volume 
she returns to her former field and gives us 
a book of bird studies of the kind for which 
she is famous. It contains the record of her 
studies of the summer birds of the Maine 
coast, and she introduces the reader to many 
interesting characters in feathers who, though 
easily to be met with in Maine and elsewhere, 
are still by no means very well known to most 
bird-lovers. Among these are the white- 
throated sparrow, the olive-backed thrush; the 
two crossbills, etc. 294 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


= 


OUTDOOR STUDIES 


BOOK OF TOWN AND WINDOW GAR- 
DENING, THE. By Mrs. F. A. Bardswell. 
Advice from the English standpoint, based 
upon the conditions of London, with reference 
to the use of the window box “early” and “for 
the season.” There are chapters on plants, 
on the balcony and the roof, in the back yard 
and in the conditions which are offered by 
factories, schools and tenements. Half of the 
book goes to the small suburban garden. The 
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lists of flowers are all adjusted to the English 
climate, but there. are many hints which will 
be useful in this country, though our dry sum- 
mers render difficult the growth of ferns upon 
the scale suggested. Illustrated. 101 pp. 12mo. 


ad 


P oO i R Y 


CONSOLATIO. A memorial ode. By 
Raymond “MacDonald Alden. Paper. 12mo. 


GOD MAN; OR, THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF JESUS THE CHRIST, AND 
SON OF GOD. By Rev. H. Losch, M. D. 
With notes and illustrations. I2mo. 


See review, page 893. 


LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE, THE. By 
William Butler Yeats. 34 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 880. 


POEMS OF JOHN CLEVELAND, THE. 
Annotated and correctly printed for the first 
time by John M. Berdan, Ph. D. 270 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


See-With New Books. 


STARS OF THE DESERT. By Laurence 
Hope. The qualities of these poems are very 
much like those of the author’s earlier “The 
Garden of Kama.” There is the same easy and 
musical accomplishment, and the same slightly 
artificial endeavor to render in terms of West- 
ern poetry a temper and a vision of life which 
are essentially exotic and alien. The dominant 
notes of Eastern passion, its intervals of sen- 
suous languor, and its moments of savage ex- 
ultation, are exactly caught and reproduced 
with much tenderness of feeling and beauty of 
external form. That they should leave a not 
altogether pleasant taste behind is, perhaps, in- 
evitable. 152 pp. I2mo.—London Athenaeum. 


se 


POLITICAL AN D 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


CITIZEN, THE. By Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler. In this suggestive and interesting book 
Professor Shaler describes the relations of cit- 
‘izens, men and women alike, to their systems 
of government. It is a popular exposition of 
questions of everyday interest. The great ex- 
perience of the author, both in education and 
in affairs relating to public policy, has been 
freely drawn upon. 339 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


STEPS IN THE EXPANSION OF OUR 
TERRITORY. By Oscar P. Austin. The 
head of the United States Bureau of Statis- 
tics in this volume, which glows with impos- 


NEWS 


ing statistical tables, rapidly summarizes both 
the territory and accessions of the United 
States and its great material growth in wealth, 
population and area. 258 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 


ss 6 


Pe TH me Ge Be te eS 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL AL, 
LUSIONS. By Thomas Benfield Harbottle, 
Contains about 2500 short articles on historical 
names, incidents, men, battles and countries, 
306 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER’S REFER- 
ENCE BOOK, THE. By Henry H. Suplee, 
M. E. The contents of this book have been 
made up with excellent judgment, and we 
should incline to believe it the most practically 
useful of its species. But a new compendium, 
unless extraordinary pains have been taken 
with it, and especially with the proofreading, is 
liable to vex its user with occasional errors. 
Here, for example, on page 67, one hundred 
U. S. gallons are said to equal 478.53 litres. 
Risteen’s “Metric System” (Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co.), which 
has the best tables, makes the figure to be 
378.679, which is substantially correct. This 
number has been, as it should have been, de- 
duced from the rule of procedure of the Office 
of Weights and Measures. The definition of 
the gallon as 231 cubic inches merely shows 
what the gallon was intended to be. Mr. Sup- 
lee’s decimal supposes it to be exact, which 
must not be assumed. 834 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
—New York Post. 


NEW MODERN WEBSTER DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
E. T. Roe, LL. B. - Contains 60,000 words, 
short definitions and a compromise scheme of 
pronunciation between Worcester and Web- 
ster. 431 pp. 32mo. 
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BEACONS ON LIFE’S VOYAGE. By 
Floyd W. Tomkins, S. T. D. Short prayers 
and meditations, very brief, taking up from the 
evangelical standpoint various phases of the 
inner Christian life. 216 pp. 18mo. 


CONSOLATIONS. OF THE CROSS, 
THE. By Rt. Rev. S. H. Brent, D. D. These 
addresses by the Bishop of the Philippines take 
up the seven sayings of Christ on the cross, 
ey find in each its special lesson. 122 pp. 
16mo. 


EVIDENCE FOR A FUTURE LIFE. By 
Gabriel Delanne. Translated and edited by H. 
A. Dallas. According to this work, the prob 
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jem of the immortality of the soul, which for- 
merly could be approached only by philosophic 
speculations, can now be dealt with by positive 
methods. Hypnotism has rendered immense 
service to psychology, enabling it, so to speak, 
to dissect the human soul; and the employment 
of this method has led to large results through 
the greater knowledge which has thus been 
gained of mental processes, conscious and un- 
conscious. M. Delanne finds abundant proof 
to attest the fact of the survival of what he 
terms the intelligent principle, with all its 
mental and moral attributes, through the crisis 
of physical disintegration called death, and that 
death is not the end of human existence, but 
only a transition from one stage to another in 
an immortal evolution. 261 pp. 8vo. 


INNER LIFE OF THE SOUL, THE. By 
S. L. Emery. The present volume, says the 
author, “is published with a hope of giving 
some idea of the vital connection that the 
ecclesiastic seasons, doctrines and sacraments 
of the Catholic Church have with the inner 
life of the Christian soul.” Written by a Cath- 
olic priest, it passes through the Christian 
year from Advent to the end of the Pentecost. 
There are short addresses, 
sermons, all from the standpoint of the Ro- 
man Communion. 269 pp. I2mo. 


LENTEN SOLILOQUIES. By William E. 
McLaren, D. D. Short, brief addresses for 
each day in Lent, devoted principaily to the 
divine meditation, free from doctrinal discus- 
sion or close attention to any specific cere- 
monies. “222 pp. I2mo. 


LENTEN COLLECTS, THE. Sermons on 
the Lenten Collects of the English Prayer 
Book, dealing with the inner life, written by 
the author of “Praeparatio.” 88 pp. 18mo. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. By 
George Hepworth, D. D. 201 pp. 12mo. 
Reserved for later notice. 


NEW TESTAMENT IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, THE. By Edward Cald- 
well Moore. The purpose of these lectures, 
which were delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute last spring, is to describe the origin 
and growth of that collection of the early lit- 
erature of the Christian movement which we 
know as the New Testament. The awakening 
of the Christian body tp the consciousness of 
the treasure which in this literature it pos- 
sessed, and the gradual separation of it from 
all other literature, are treated of, with the at- 
tribution to it of that same authority as Scrip- 
ture which had always been attributed by the 
Christians to the Old Testament. 366 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


PRAEPARATIO; OR, NOTES ON 
PREPARATION FOR HOLY COMMUN- 
ION. With a preface by the Rev. George 
Congreve, M. A. The second volume of this 
character, intended to suggest thought, medi- 
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tation and emotion which will prepare for the 
sacrament, by brief reference to the history, 
purposes and teaching of each day from Christ- 
mas to All Saints. Much Scripture is used 
and there are suggestions for self-examination. 
A preface by the Rev. George Congreve, of the 
Cowley Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
sufficiently suggests the churchmanship. 302 
pp. I2mo. 


SERMON AND PREACHER. By Rev. 
W. J. Foxell, M. A. These issues have ap- 
peared in the “Church Times,” “Guardian” and 
other English publications in which Homiletics 
are treated rather from the standpoint of the 
means by which interest is maintained, than 
with reference to the character and construc- 
tion of the sermon. 164 pp. I2mo. 


SERVICES FOR THE THREE HOURS 
OF GOOD FRIDAY. By the Rev. James S. 
Stone, D. D. This includes prayers, hymns, 
Psalms and meditations for the Good Friday 
service. The writer’s idea has been to put 
more exaltation and feeling into these three 
hours of worship in order that the monotony 
which attaches to them as regards persons 
not truly fervent in religion may be eliminated 
and a real spiritual element and inspiration 
be furnished. 96 pp. 1I2mo. 


TWENTY-FOUR SERMONS FROM ST. 
IGNATIUS’S PULPIT. By the Rev.. Ar- 
thur Ritchie. Sermons by a High Church 
Episcopalian clergyman, dealing rather with 
faith than with conduct, attacking the Roman 
claim of the supremacy of St. Peter, but uni- 
formly taking the extreme sacramental view 
of the sacraments. 298 pp. I2mo. 
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EPPY GRAMS. By Dinkelspiel Per George 
V. Hobart. Brief epigrams in slang, many of 
which have appeared in the New York “Amer- 
ican,” containing the dialect of “Dinkelspiel.” 
QI pp. I2mo. 
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HAPPINESS. With frontispiece. 
Paper. 12mo. Oblong. 


NATURE. With frontispiece. 
per. 12mo. Oblong. 


SUCCESS. These are four booklets of 
quotations compiled by Mr. Paul Elder. They 
are artistically made and show taste in selec- 
tion. The frontispieces in Nature and Happi- 
ness are desirable pictures, while the whole 
idea of treating a subject by felicitous arrange- 
ment of appropriate quotations is to be rec- 
ommended. 16 pp. Paper. 12mo. Oblong. 


HERE’S TO YE. Compiled and edited by 
Henry Williams. Toasts, some of them orig- 
inal, many taken from various sources, new 


16 pp. Paper. 12mo. Ob- 
16 pp. 


16 pp. Pa- 
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and old, on many subjects, accompanied by an 
index. 51 pp. 18mo. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES OF AMERI- 
CAN WIT AND HUMOR. Edited by Thom- 


as L. Masson. Six vols. 18mo. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL YEAR BOOK. Gath- 
ered by Janet Young. Here is a good quota- 
tion for every day in the year. The selections 
are wise and permit of practical application. 
We might make one suggestion, however, that 
the names of authors cited should be added to 
the selections in each case. 1I2mo. Paper. 
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GOLF FOR WOMEN. By Genevieve 
Hecker. With a chapter by Rhona K. Adair. 
217 pp. 8vo. 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT. 
By Caspar Whitney, George Bird Grinnell and 
Owen Wister. All the game members of the 
hollow-horned family are treated at length in 
this book. Mr. Caspar Whitney is practically 
the only white man who knows the musk-ox, 
the most inaccessible game in all the world, 
well enough to write about it. Mr. George 
Bird Grinnell knows the sad but picturesque 
story of the bison peculiarly well. He has 
passed much of his life in the Far West, living 
part of the time with the Indians, and he is 
one of the eight or ten living authorities on 
the Indians, the customs and manners of their 
tribes and the animals which have furnished 
them with food. Mr. Owen Wister has also 
spent considerable portions of the last eigh- 
teen years in the Far West, and no sportsman 
in the country is better qualified to write about 
the sheep and goat family. Illustrated. 284 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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HORACE FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Translated by E. C. Wickham, D. D. This is 
a readable, smooth and accurate translation 
that still escapes being “Horace.” No one 
has ever succeeded in transposing the “Odes,” 
the inimitable style evades reproduction. But 
Dean Wickham gives the touch of. his schol- 
arly authority and furnishes what is probably 
the best thing in the form of a prose rendi- 
tion. 363 pp. 16mo. 
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ALASKA. By Grove Karl Gilbert. Two 
volumes, constituting the second and third 


NEWS 


issued by the E. H. Harriman expedition, one 
on glaciers and glaciation in Alaska by Grove 
Karl Gilbert and the other by a group oj 
geologists, with an introduction by G. K. Gil 
bert, general zoology by B. K. Emerson, a 
special treatise by Charles Palache, fossils by 
William H. Dall and E. R. Ulrich and fossjj 
plants by H. W. Knowlton. Harriman Alaska 
Expedition. Two vols. Vols. III and IV. 8yo, 
Illustrated. 


CRUISING IN THE CARIBBEAN WITH 
A CAMERA. By Anson Phelps Stokes. An 
account of a yacht trip in the “Sea Fox” 
through the West Indies, closing with a de 
scription of the globular battery, a warship 
proposed by the author, similar to that de 
signed by Admiral Popoff, of the Russian 
Navy. Illustrated. 12mo. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SUS 
SEX. By E. V. Lucas. With illustrations by 
Frederick L. Griggs. 416 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
See review, page 894. 


IN FAMINE LAND. By Rev. J. E. Scott. 
A graphic portrayal of famine-stricken India 
as seen by an American missionary living 
among the people during the awful distress oj 
1899-1900. Numerous illustrations complete 
the terrible picture. The author recounts the 
history of famines in India, explaining their 
rise from social and physical conditions, and 
describes the relief work attempted by the 
Government as well as that made possible by 
the liberal fund contributed by Americans 
Illustrated with photographs and map. 198 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


INGOLDSBY COUNTRY, 
Charles G. Harper. Illustrated. 
dexed. 8vo. 


TRAMP IN SPAIN, A. By Bart Kennedy, 
author of “A Sailor Tramp.” Illustrated. 38 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review e 895. 
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PEWTER PLATE.” By H. J. L. J. Masse, 
M. A. The author’s main object in writing 
his “historical and descriptive handbook” o 
“Pewter Plate” has been “the presentation 0 
information, gathered from many sources, % 
to the alloy itself, its history and composition, 
its use both in the home and in the church, the 
methods of its ornamentation, its gradual de 
cay and attempted revival.’ The numerous i: 
lustrations are from photographs taken o 
specimens in private collections and museums 
Illustrated. 299 pp. Indexed. 8vo—Nev 
York Times’ Saturday Review. 
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Alaska. By B. K. Emerson, Charles Palache 
and others. Vol. IV. Harriman Alaska Ex- 
pedition. $5.00; by mail, $5.28. 

Alaska. By Grove Karl Gilbert. Vol. II. Har- 
riman Alaska Expedition. $5.00; by mail, 
$5.28. 

Alls Fair in Love. By Josephine Caroline 
Sawyer. $1.08, postpaid. 

Amateur Cracksman, The. By E. W. Hor- 
nung. Illustrated Theatre Edition. Paper. 
33 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Araby. By Baroness Von Hutten. 
postpaid. 

Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend. 
Second edition. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds in the Home. By 
H. W. Conn, Ph. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Book of Town and Window Gardening, The. 
By Mrs. F. A. Bardswell. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.08. 

Breaking Into Society. 
cents, postpaid. 

Cap’n Eri. By Joseph C. Lincoln. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Cherry’s Child. By John Strange Winter. 
go cents, postpaid. 
Citizen, The. By N. 

paid. 

Consolations of the Cross, The. By Rt. Rev. 
C. H. Brent, D. D. 90 cents; by mail, 97 
cents, 

Country Interlude, A. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Cruising in the Caribbean With a Camera. 
By Anson Phelps Stokes. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.30. 

Cwan and Genivieve. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

Day Before Yesterday, The. 
drew Shafer. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dictionary of Historical Allusions, A. By 
Thomas B. Harbottle. $1.80; by mail, $1.96. 

Elusive Hildegarde, The. By H. R. Martin. 
Idle Hour Series. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 

English Literature and Society in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By Leslie Stephen. $2.00; 
by mail, $2.11. 

English Literature. By Richard Garnett and 
Edmund Gosse. Four vols. $6 per volume 

Evidence for a Future Life. By Gabriel De- 
lanne. $1.75; by mail, $1.88. 

Failure, A. By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


Flower of the Fort. By Charles Hemstreet. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
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French Revolution, The. By William E. H. 
Lecky. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Gas and Oil Engine Management. By M. 
Powis Bale, M. I. $1.50; by mail, $1.59. 
Golf for Women. By Genevieve Hecker. $2.00; 

by mail, $2.14. 

Great Adventurer, The. 
ton. $1.08, postpaid. 

Henry J. Wood. By Rosa Newmarch. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.07. 

Here’s to Ye. Compiled and edited by Henry 
Williams. 35 cents; by mail, go cents. 

Highways and Byways in Sussex. By E. V. 
Lucas. $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Mod- 
ern Times, A. By Karl Mantzius. Vol. III. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.67. 

Horace for English Readers. By E. C. Wick- 
ham, D. D. $1.05; by mail, $1.14. 

How England Averted a Revolution of Force. 
By B. O. Flower. $1.25, postpaid. 

Imperialist, The. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

In Famine Land. By Rev. J. E. Scott, Ph. D. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Influence of Pasteur on Medical Science, The. 
By Christian Archibald Herter, M. D. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Ingoldsby Country, The. By Charles G. Har- 
per. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Inner Life of the Soul, The. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Joan of the Alley. By Frederick O. Bartlett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

By Angus Hamilton. 
$1.67. 

Land of Heart’s Desire, The. By William 
Butler Yeats. 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
Lenten Collects, The. By the author of “Prae- 

paratio.” 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Lenten Soliloquies. By William E. McLaren, 
D. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Leo Tolstoy. By T. Sharper Knowlson. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.08. 

Liberty and a Living. By Philip G. Hubert, 
Jr. Second edition. $1.20. 

Life of Theodore Roosevelt, A. By Frances 
M. Perry. 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Little Masterpieces of American Wit and Hu- 
mor. Edited by Thomas L. Masson. Six 
vols. $4.50. 

Little Traitor to the South, A. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mechanical Engineer’s Reference Book, The. 
By Henry Harrison Suplee. $5.00; by mail, 
$5.12. 
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Middle Eastern Question, The. By Valentine 
Chirol. $4.50; by mail, $4.68. 

Milk. By Edward F. Willoughby. 
mail, $2.12. 

Modern Bank, The. By Amos Kidder Fiske, 
A. M. $1.50, postpaid. 

Modern School, A. By Paul H. Hanus. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


$2.00; by 


Moonlight and Six Feet of Romance. By Dan. 
Beard. $1.25, postpaid. 
Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat. By Caspar 


Whitney, George Bird Grinnell and Owen 
Wister. $2.00, postpaid. 

My Colonial Service. By Sir G. William Des 
Voeux. Two vols. $7.20; by mail, $7.49. 
Napoleon. By R. M. Johnston. $1.00, post- 

paid. 
New Testament in the Christian Church, The. 
By Edward Caldwell Moore. $1.50, postpaid. 


New York. By Ellis Roberts. Two vols. 
$1.80; by mail, $1.99. 
£19,000. By Burford Delannoy. Paper. 33 


cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

North Carolina. By Charles Lee Raper, Ph. 
D. $2.00, postpaid. 

Old-Time Travel. By Alexander Innes Shand. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.67. 

Opening of the Mississippi, The. By Frederic 
Austin Ogg. $2.00, postpaid. 

Parsifal of Richard Wagner, The. Translated 
from the French of Maurice Kufferath by 
Louise M. Henermann. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By Francis, the first Earl of Elles- 
mere. $3.15; by mail, $3.20. 

Pewter Plate. By H. J. L. J. Mosse. 
by mail, $7.25. 

Philip Massenger. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Arthur Symons. The Mermaid 
Series. $2.00; by mail, $2.06. 

Praeparatio; or, Notes of Preparation for 
Holy Communion. With a preface by Rev. 
George Congreve, M. A. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Price of Youth, The. By Margery Williams. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
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Recollections of a Royal Academician. Edited 
by Mrs. Edmund Helps. $2.70; by mail, $2.85, 

Representative Modern Preachers. By Lewis 
O. Brastow, D. D. $1.50, postpaid. 

Rosary, A. By John Davidson. $1.35; by mail, 
$1.45. 

Ruskin in Oxford and Other Studies. By 
G. W. Kitchin, D. D. $3.15; by mail,’ $3.29. 
Sermon and Preacher. By the Rev. W. J; 

Foxell, M. A. $1.15; by mail, $1.24. 

Service for the Three Hours of Good Friday, 
By the Rev. I. S. Stone, D. D. 75 cents. 
Sign of Triumph, The. By Sheppard Stev- 

enens. $1.08, postpaid. 

Some Indian Friends and Acquaintances. By 
Lt.-Colonel D. D. Cunningham. $3.15; by 
mail, $3.30. 

Stars of the Desert. 
postpaid. 

Stone of Destiny, The. By Katherine Mac- 
kay. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Stony Lonesome. By Arthur J. Russell. 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Story of Susan, The. By Mrs. Henry Dud- 
eney. $1.08, postpaid. 

Study of George Eliot’s Romola, A. By Roy 
Sherman Stowell. $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 

Tillie: A Mennonite Maid. By Helen R. Mar- 
tin. $1.08, postpaid. 

To Windward. By Henry C. Rowland. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Tramp in Spain, A. By Bart Kennedy. $2.50; 
by mail, $2.67. 

Twenty-four Sermons From &t. 
Pulpit. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Vita. By Grace D. Litchfield. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.06. 

With the Birds in Maine. 


By Laurence Hope. $1.50, 
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By Olive Thorne 






Miller. $1.10, postpaid. 
Woodhouse Correspondence, The. By George 
W. E. Russell and Edith Sichel. $1.08, post- 





paid. 
Yellow Holly, The. 
cents, postpaid. 
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ANAS; or, 
Confidential Diary 


The Complete Anas of Tuomas Jerrerson 
in one volume. 
THESE ‘PRIVATE NOTES” GIVE THE INSIDE 
HISTORY OF THE SHAPING OF THE AMER! 
CAN REPUBLIC FROM 1793 TO 1809. 


CENTENNIAL EDITION.—Itlustrated. Cloth, 285 
pages, 64 x9x1% in., $1.50, prepaid. 
Gift Edition, in black and gold, $2.50, prepaid. 


The Round Table Press, 
4-58 Equitable Building, 
NEW YORK, N.T. 
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The Middle Wall 


By Edward Marshall. Author of ‘‘ The Rough Riders,’’ ‘‘ Lizzette,”’ 
etc. From perils in a South African mining camp to a flight from the 
police in London to thrilling adventures on the sea; and from the sea 
to a startling, original and dramatic climax on Cape Cod; this story 
moves rapidly with close knit fabric of plot, clean cut and original de- 
lineations of distinctive and life-like characters, many thrilling passages, 
a little pathos, and enough love to flavor the whole pleasantly. The 
interest of the action, pitched high in the beginning, is held to a point 
of utmost tension throughout. 

12mo. Cloth bound, with illustrations by Louis F. Grant, $1.50. 


Ouintus Oakes, A Detective Story 


By Chas. R. Jackson. Author of ‘‘ The Third Degree.’’ A most ingen- 
ious plot, a climax of great dramatic force. The hero, the detective, 
Oakes, is fully the equal of Sherlock Holmes, and the tale the best of 
recent detective stories. The plot leads through many thrilling actions, 
and the reader is enthralled while following the methods and adventures 
of Quintus Oakes, as he carves his way unerringly to the solution of a 
problem of deep importance. _ I12mo, Cloth bound, $1.50. 


Twisted History 


By Frank C. Voorhies. Author of ‘‘ Love Letters of an Irishwoman,”’ 
** Story of Lizzie McGuire,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. McPiggs of the Very Old Scratch,”’ 
etc., etc. This is, by far, the funniest book yet written by this 
humorist. Mr. Voorhies has taken the historical facts between the dis- 
covery of America and the Revolutionary war and, seemingly, laid them 
open with an axe. After examining them thoroughly he has gone over 
them with a stone crusher until their distortion iscomplete. The result 
is the most humorous and entertaining book of 1904. Mirth bubbles 
from every page. Cloth bound, illustrated, $1.00. 


The Theatrical Primer 


By Harold Acton Vivian, illustrated by Francis P. Sagerson. A 
book of fun touching a new note. Those who read superficially will 
find a laugh in every line ; those who appreciate satire, a mine of good 
things. Witty treatment of current absurdities and penitent sugges- 
tions of a humorous nature, make the book one that will appeal to. all 
classes. Cloth bound, 75cts. 
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Andrew Carnegie. A Character Sketch of his 
life. By Barnard Alderson. Illustrated 
with 8 portraits and views. Publisher’s 
price, $1.40. Our price, 50 cents. 


Autobiography of Sir A. H. Layard. An ac- 
count of his public service, travels in 
various countries and Assyrian discover- 
ies. Edited by Hon. Wm. Napier Bruce. 
2 vols. Publisher’s price, $7.50. Our price, 
$1.75. 


Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, 
President of the Royal Academy. The 
authoritative biography by his son of the 
most distinguished and popular painter of 
the last half century. 316 of his pictures 
and sketches are reproduced in the book. 
2 large octavo volumes. Publisher’s price, 
$10.00. Our price, $3.25. 


William Blackwood and His Sons, Their 
Magazine and Their Friends. The annals 
of a Publishing House by Mrs. Oliphant. 
2 vols. large 8vo. Hight portraits. Con- 
tains much original matter pertaining to 
their literary contemporaries, Christopher 
North, John Hogg, S. T. Coleridge, T. De- 
Quincey, J. W. Croker, J. G. Lockhart, Sir 
Walter Scott, Samuel Warren, Douglas 
Jerrold, Thackeray, Lytton, George Eliot, 
and a host of others, with whom mucn 
interesting correspondence appears. 2 
vols. Publisher’s price, $10.50. Our price, 
$1.75. 


Travelling Law School. By Benjamin 
Vaughn Abbott. A study of government 
and law in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 15 cents. 


Talks With Athenian Youths. Bound in 


paper covers. 10 cents. 


What Is Art? By Count Leon N. Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian by Charles 
Johnston. 18 cents. 

The Trust: Its Book. By Charles R. Flint, 
James J. Hill, James H. Bridge and others. 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our price, 35 
cents. 


in English Literature. By 
New edition. 25 


Victorian Age 
Mrs. Margaret Oliphant. 
cents. 


War and Policy. A series of thirty essays 
on War, Military History, Art of War, etc., 
etc. By Spencer Wilkinson. Publish. 
er’s price, $3.50. Our price, 40 cents. 


The Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns. Abridged and edited by Prof, 
Charles R. Henderson, of the University 
of Chicago. 30 cents. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. Being a rec. 
ord of rambles in the Ancient Province 
of La Mancha. By August F. Jaccaci. Il 
lustrated. Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our 
price, 40 cents. 

Faith in Sight. The Relations of Agnosti- 
cism to Theology. By Rev. William P. 
Merrill, Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago. Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our price, 
25 cents. 

Life and Public Services of Major Martin 
R. Delany. Sub-assistant Commissioner 
of the Bureau Relief of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and of Abandoned Lands, Major of 
104th U. S. Colored Troops. By Frank 
A. Rollin. 12 cents. 


Prose Works of Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold, with illustra- 
tions by Charles E. Brock. Published by 
J. M. Dent & Co., London, 1901, and bound 
in silk cloth. 
Newcomes. 
Vanity Fair. 
Pendennis. 
Henry Esmond. 2 vols. 90 cents. 
Barry Lyndon. 1 vol. 45 cents. 

Popular History of France, from the First 
Revolution to the Present Time. By Henri 
Martin. Translated by Mary L. Booth and 
A. L. Alger. Fully illusrated by A. De 
Neuville, Leopold Flaming, G. Staal, Viol- 
lat, Philippoteaux, Lienard, and others. 
3 vols. Large octavo. 2029 beautifully 
printed pages on extra paper. $3.75. 

Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. By William 6. | 
T. Shedd, D. D., Professor in Union The 
ological Seminary, New York. Publisher's 
price, $2.00. Our price, 30 cents. 


$1.35. 
$1.35. 
$1.35. 


3 vols. 
3 vols. 
3 vols. 





The Life and Letters of John Donne, Deal | 
of St. Paul’s. Now for the first time re| 
vised and collected by Edmund Gosse.| 
With portraits, etc. 2 vols. Octavo. Pub} 
lisher’s price, $8.00. Our price, $1.15. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


Nathan Hale. The martyr-hero of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. With a Hale Genealogy 
and Hale’s Diary. By Charlotte Moly- 
neux Holloway. MIllustrated. 12mo. 75 
cents. Our price, 25 cents. 

Lord Nelson. By W. Clark Russell. Pic- 
tures from the Life of Nelson, Early Boy- 
hood, Sweethearts and Wives, The Pur- 
suit of the French, Trafalgar, etc. With 
supplemental note. 12mo. Our price, 25 
cents. 

Bishops of the American Church. By Will- 
jam Stevens Perry, D. D. Sketches bio- 
graphical and bibliographical of the 
Bishops of the American Church, past and 
present, with essay on the historic Episco- 
pate. [Illustrated with 190 full-page por- 
traits. Publisher’s price, $5.00. Our price, 
$1.50. 

Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology. Its prin- 
ciples. By Abraham Kuyper, D. D. Trans- 
lated by Rev. J. Hendrick De Vries, M. A. 
With introduction by Prof. Benjamin B. 
Warfield, D. D., LL.D. Publisher’s price, 
$4.00. Our price, 90 cents. 


Spiritual Heroes. A study of some of the 
World’s Prophets—Jeremiah, Budda, So- 
crates, Jesus, St. Paul, Marcus Aurelius, 
Augustine, Mohammed and Martin Luther. 
By David S. Murray. Publisher’s price, 
$1.25. Our price, 25 cents. 


The Diamond Necklace. Being the True 
Story of Marie Antoinette and the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, from the new documents 
recently discovered in Paris. By Frantz 
Funck-Brentano. Authorized translation 
by H. Sutherland Edwards. With 12 full- 
page illustrations. 45 cents. 

Victorian Songs. Collected and illustrated 
by Edmund H. Garrett. Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. Twenty full-page photo- 
gravures from the original paintings, four 
etched vignettes and fifty new head and 
tail pieces from pen and ink drawings. 
Publisher’s price, $4.00. Our price, $1.65. 

Pearls of the Faith; or, Islam’s Rosary. By 
Edwin Arnold. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 
Our price, 20 cents. 

Lord Byron’s Poems and Dramas. Fully il- 
lustrated. 2 vols. Publisher’s price, $2.00. 
Our price, 75 cents. Same, half-calf. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $4.00. Our price, $1.65. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and Other Papers. By 
Robt. Louis Stevenson. With an etched 
portrait by G. Mersier. 


Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. 
With four additional letters and etched 
portrait by S. J. Ferris. Above set of two 
volumes printed on Holland paper, limited 
to 212 copies. Each copy numbered. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $7.00. Our price, $3.00. 

Bitter-Sweet. A Poem. By J. G. Holland. 
16mo. Publisher’s price, 50 cents. Our 
price, 15 cents. 


Handy Reference Atlas of the World. Con- 
tains 14 maps, showing each of the great 
nations and their possessions in colors; 
submarine cables, including the recent line 
across the Indian Ocean, the new British 
and American lines across the Pacific; 
maps of Nicaragua and Panama canal 
routes, with index of cities having fifty 
thousand or more inhabitants, U. S. 1900 
census, etc. Size 10 by 13 inches. Bound 
in paper covers, 10 cents. 


Universal Household Assistant. A _ cyclo- 
paedia of what every one should know. 
Comprising recipes, prescriptions, medi- 
cines, trade secrets, mechanical appli- 
ances, antidotes, every-day law, home 
decoration, fruit culture, stock raising, 
and many useful! hints and helps gathered 
from reliable sources. By S. H. Burt. Over 
five hundred pages. 12mo. Our price, 45 
cents. 


L’Aiglon—In French. A drama in six acts. 
By Edmond Rostrand. Paper covers. 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our price, 50 
cents. 


James Russell Loweli—A Biography. By 
Horace E. Scudder. 2 vols. Publisher’s 
price, $3.50. Our price, $2.00. 


Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin. Large 
type. Good paper. With one hundred and 
sixty-eight illustrations. 3 vols. 12mo. 
50 cents. 


Mary J. Holmes—Novels. 7 vols. Good 
paper and substantially bound. Contents: 
Dora Deane, Lena Rivers, The English 
Orphans, Maggie Miller, Tempest and 
Sunshine, Meadow Brook, Homestead on 
the Hill. $1.50. 
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Books Worth Having 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information, 
This series combines both features. The information is not only com- 
plete and reliable, it is compact and readable. These are the latest as 


well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. 


No one 


wishing to have a fund of general information or who is inspired with 

the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be without them. They 

average 200 pages, are 6x44 inches in size, well printed on good paper, 

handsomely bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 
EACH 50 CENTS 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success 
in life is often marred by bad manners. A 
perusal 
blunders. 
the select sets as well as for the less am- 
bitious. The subject is presented in a 
bright and interesting manner and repre- 
sents the latest vogue. 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. 
Most persons dislike letter writing because 


they fear they cannot say just the right | 


thing. This admirable book not only shows 
by numerous examples just what kind of 
letters to write for all occasions, but. it 
teaches the reader to become an accom- 
plished original letter writer. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A 
clever compilation of pithy quotations, se- 
lected from a great variety of sources, and 
alphabetically arranged according to the 
sentiment. It contains all the popular quo- 
tations in current use, together with many 
oe of prose and verse not usually 
found. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. 
Who does not make them? The best of us 
do. Why not avoid them. Any one with 
the desire for self-improvement can. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or 
grammar when this book can be had. It 
teaches both without the study of either. 


PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
What is more disagreeable than a faulty 
pronunciation? 
a lack of culture. This volume contains 
over 5000 words on which most of us are 
apt to trip. They are here pronounced in 
the clearest and simplest manner and ac- 
cording to the best authority. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. 
Bechtel. Any one with the least desire to 
add to his vocabulary should have a copy 
of this book. 
the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, 


the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, the | 


wide-awake schoolboy or girl. 
TOASTS. By William Pittenger. 


spond to them? No need to give much 


when you can learn the art from this little | 
It will tell you how to do it; not | 


book. 
only that, but, by example, 
you the way. 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A com- 
plete instructor, beginning with the first 


it will show 


positions and leading up to the square and | 


round dances. A full list of calls for 
square dances, the etiquette of the dances, 
and 100 figures for the german. Illustrated. 


of this work will prevent such | 
It is a book for everybody, for | 





No defect so clearly shows | 


It is designed mainly to meet | 


What | 
would you not give for the ability to re- 





CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conun- 
drums are intellectual exercises which 
sharpen our wits and lead us to think 
quickly. This book contains an exéellent 
collection of over a thousand of the latest, 
brightest, and most up-to-date conun- 
drums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical and French conundrums. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. 
There is no more popular form of enter- 
tainment than hypnotic exhibitions, and 
every one would like to know how to hyp- 
notize. By following the simple and con- 
cise instructions in this complete manual 
any one can, with a little practice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 
“What shall we do to amuse ourselves and 
our friends?’ is a question frequently pro- 
pounded. This complete volume most hap- 
pily answers this puzzling question, as It 
contains a splendid collection of all kinds 
of games for amusement, entertainment, 
and instruction. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. No house- 
hold is exempt from sickness, and it gen- 
erally appears when no provision has been 
made for it. Not every one can have a 
professional nurse, but no one need be 
without this valuable work. The fullest 
particulars are given for the care of the 
sick, not only in the simple, but also in 
the more serious ailments of life. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. There is no greater ability than 
the power of skilful debate. Here are di- 
rections for organizing debating societies, 
and suggestions for all who desire to dis- 
cuss questions in public. Also a list of 
over 200 questions for debate, with argu- 
ments, both affirmative and negative. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
Palmistry is one of the most popular sub- 
jects of the day. More people would be 
interested in it if they properly understood 
it. This volume furnishes full and trust- 
worthy information on the subject, and by 
means of it any one will be able to read 
character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal diffi- 
culties arise from ignorance of the minor 
points of law. This volume furnishes to 
the busy man and woman information on 
just such points as are likely to arise in 
every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them 
against mental worry and financial loss. 


OUR PRICE, 35 CENTS — By MAIL, 43 CENTS 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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$1.00 mm Seeds Free 


All lovers of flowers should be subscribers to 


LORAL LIF 


a monthly periodical, highly illustrated with half-tone 
engravings on enameled paper, 10x14 inches, with timely 
articles by the best writers on floriculture, gardening 
and kindred subjects. 


$1.00 peryear,Postpaid 


Those sending their subscription on the annexed 
order blank will receive One Dollar’s worth.of Flower 


Seed Free. 


FLORAL LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Enclosed find One Dollar for «« Floral Life’’ to be sent one year to 


Send Free Packet of Flower Seed to same address. 
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GET THE DEST 


ie. ~~ 


PRIVATE LIVES ox 
WILLIAM IL Anp His CONSORT 
| 4yp SECRET HISTORY or 
English  % THE COU RT OF BERLIN 


’ %% «gpl em 
Biography Ee Fiction, Etc. BY 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World HENRY W.FISCHER 


With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census, ry = ; y i 
New Biographical Dictionary TWO VOLUMES 35i+° 347 PAGES. 


With over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. b} 722NET. EXPRESS PAID 







































Edite: ’,T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., ‘ . 
Veins dooms Se ai me ag PUBLISHED BY 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. “ . : 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. fischer’ ffo rel gn flette rs lnc 
ee e 2 ’ se 
Should be in Every . ‘ 
Home, School and Office 7—~ BENSONHURST, ~ 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with NEW YORK,US.A. 










1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25¢1n. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 


ith issued, printed from same plates as regular edition. 
t has limp cover rs and round corners. Size: 54x85x1 hin. 


AT BOOK-STORES 
Send for descriptive matter 


and 
PAUL WEST’S 
POSTER 











FREE, “‘ATestinPronunciation”’ 
instructive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G.&6C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 










Ladies ° who prefer to use a nice 


uality of stationery for 





OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 






their diiiiialaaiae should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 








Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Sta- 
































° P P P * 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade if 
roy 
only by The only Odorless Dress Shield. Absolutely impens ae 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from : a 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, all poisonous substances and will not irritate the ; 
Dalton, Mass., U.S.A most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- > 
727 ———————— nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its é ; 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed oo t r 
‘ * wearer. Ask to see the ‘OUT OF SIGHT” 
AUTOG APH of Spee FPaa shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. rs 
R. WALTER R BENJAMIN “CURVETTE,” for stout persons. ‘“* SHORT ; 
LETTERS 1125 Broadway, New York. FLAP," for use in thin sleeves ‘‘ Detachable,” ~ 
—eees SEN) FOR PRICE LISTS. can be used without Sewing in the garment. 5 ae 
Publisher of **The Collector,” a monthly magazine *“* ZOUAVE,"’ a detachable dress and corset shield. ‘ 
f utograph collectors. #1 per year. iy 
oe ” For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers iy 












throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Middletown, Conn. 











Conversational French wevmneP se scaiting ws ive 


strnuctors in eleme a French Conversation. PRICE, $1.00. 





ed free. E. ROTH, 1135 Pine St. 
For Sale at Wanamaker’s. 








a all 32 pages mai 
Phila 
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HE BOOK NEWS EDUCATIONAL, as 
“ COURSE “#s unique; no other magazine’ ~~ f° 
~ has anything like it, When complete it will if 
‘form @ most valuable library of reference, 
more condensed it is true, buttherefore even 
‘more practicable and noné’ the Jess authentic 
or randetun than some of 'the twenty or thirty large 
volumed works which sell for fifty or sixty dollars. 

™~ ©To09 cheap to be good;” you say. No it isn't, 

° either.< For it’s part.of our business and a big part, 
to'do everything ih our power to further the cause 
of culture, particularly the cause of literary culture. 
So we are quite willing to go toa little expense and 
trouble if you, in your turn, are willing to lend us | 
your co-operation and approval. Don’t hesitate to 
send us your criticism or suggestion. We know tiat 
hothing is so good but that it can bear improvement, 
and we cannot always divine each individual need 

‘or desire. 

Write for our specimen sheets containing the © 
outline and prospectus of the eourse in Literature, 
History and Biology. :We havea few hundred which 
we are willing to mail on request. ~~ 
~~ English Literature is commenced in, the April 
number” 


cose Béok News : 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50¢ A YEAR 
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Stories of © 


Sherlock Holme 


By A. Conan Doyle | 


These world-famous sto- 
riesare protected by copy- 
right, and can be had 
‘ONLY in this edition, 


authorized by the author, . 


Each story is about Sher- 


lock Holmes. The books | 


are not made up of frag- 
ments gathered from ma- 
terial written before the 
author copyrighted his 
real stories in. America— 
fragments open without 
cost to any one who cares 
to print them. 

You will want for your 
library only this com- 
plete edition of Sherlock 
Holmes exploits — in 
handsome bindings, with 
full-page illustrations, gilt 
tops, untrimmed edges, 
etc.—three beautiful vol- 
umes that cannot be du- 
plicated elsewhere in 
make-up or contents, 


Contents | 


VOL. I. 


Introduction by Jan 
MacArthur. . 


The Sign of the Fo 
& Study in Scarlet. | 


VOL. II. 


A Scandal in Bohem 

A case of Identity. © 

The Red-Heade 
Lea 


gue. 4 
The Five Orange Pi 


The Boscombe Va 


» Mystery. 


The Maw with th 
Twisted Lip. ; 


The Adventure of ¢ 
Blue Carbuncle. 


The Adventure of ¢ 
Speckled Band. 4 


The Adventure of thi 
Engineer's Thumb, © 


The Adventure of th 
Noble Bachelor. 


The Adventure of th 
Beryl Coronet. 


The Adventure of t 
Copper Beeches. 


VOL. Il. 


Sliver Blaze. 


The Stock - Broker’ 
Clerk. 


The Musgrave Ritual) 
The Crooked Man. | 
The Greek Interpret 
The Yellow Face. — 
The “Gloria Scott." 
The Reigate Puzzie. 
The Resident Patient. 
The Naval Treaty. 
The Final Problem. ~ 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt-or $1 00 we will send you The Sherteck Holmes 


in three Handsome volumes, and we wiil euter your name for 
year’s subscription for Harper's WEEKLY. ¢ pay ali delit 
charges. lf you do not like the books when they reach you, 
them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. if you 
like them, send ws $1.00 every-month for five mo ths. The t& 
cost to you for the complete set and for Harrer’s WEEKLY for 
year is Six Dollars. Addfess 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YOR 
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